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ICE HOCKEY 


A Popular Winter Sport in New England 
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INVITATION. 


\yistrons are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* © 


New England and Other Matters. 


HAT New England boy who ever owned 
a pair of skates and lived near a pond or 
river has not played ‘‘shinny on the ice’’ with 
his fellows, when winter covered the water 
with firm and glaring ice? The rules of the 
game are few, but the fun and excitement of 
the exhilarating sport are without limit. Hockey 
is a development of shinny, and it is an old- 
time game of European origin, which was 
popular in Canada long before “‘the States’’ 
adopted it. Many schools and colleges have 
taken up hockey in recent years as a recognized 
winter sport, and it appears to be gaining in 
popularity more than basket-ball, which must 
of necessity be played indoors. Some hockey 
rinks are within the shelter of walls and roof, 
but the ideal game is on an open-air rink, even 
though the spectators do not find it wholly 
comfortable. Under the rules of the game, 
as it is regularly played, there are seven players 
onaside. The name is supposed to be derived 
from the hook or curve at the lower end of the 
stick used by the players. 
& 
ape year about five hundred wildcats were 
killed in the Maine: woods, and for each of 
them, upon presentation of the tail as proof, the 
hunter or trapper received a bounty of two dol- 
lars. A large wildcat can easily kill a deer in 
the winter months, when the snow is on the 
ground, and the bounty law was passed for the 
protection of the deer. One game-warden in 
northern Somerset County came across no fewer 
than eleven wildcats in one pack, evidently a 
combination of several families. The bounty is 
by no means the only reward for the hunter, 
for the dealers in fur are always ready to pay a 
good price for the skin of a wildcat. 
& 


F all the states in the Union, Massachusetts | las 


and Rhode Island are the only two which 
elect full state tickets every year; and when he 
was inaugurated last month for the third time 
Governor Pothier of Rhode Island strongly 
urged the adoption of the biennial system for 
that state. The change has been suggested be- 
fore, and it will probably be made in time,— 
and in Massachusetts, also,— although both 
states are notably conservative in departing 
from old customs. Annual elections were 
formerly held in many states, but gradually 
all have given up the plan, except the two 
mentioned. Maine retained the annual election 
system until 1881. New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Connecticut had earlier made the change. 
HEN the 1911 aviation meet is held at 
Squantum, near Boston, an aeroplane 
built by the boys of the Brookline High 
School will probably be entered in the amateur 
events. It is thought that it will be the first 
appearance at such a meet of a heavier-than-air 
machine built by schoolboys. A faculty adviser 
has an oversight of the work of the boys, who 
have entered with much enthusiasm upon the 
undertaking. The planning and construction 
of an aeroplane afford a good opportunity for 
the exercise of the skill and ingenuity of the 
young men, but when it comes to the actual 
testing and operation of the craft, a more seri- 
ous problem arises. The science of aeronautics 
is not yet in a stage where it is boy’s play to 
sail safely through the air. 
& 
Ts railroad and hotel interests—since they 
are most directly concerned in the matter— 
are séeking to promote the winter business in 
the White Mountains. Last year, from the 
middle of December to the middle of February, 
about three thousand guests were entertained 
at the smaller houses in the White Mountain 
region, and it is hoped that the many attrac- 
tions of the section as a winter resort may be- 
come so generally appreciated, that the larger 
hotels will’ be warranted in remaining open 
several months longer than at present. One of 
the leading inland resorts of Maine, Poland 
Spring, has done a large winter business for 
several years. Naturally the coast of New 
England is too bleak in the cold months to be 
popular with tourists, but the interior offers all 
the attractions and advantages of the winter 
sports for which Switzerland and northern 
Europe are famed. The clear and dry atmos- 
phere of the interior of New England no doubt 





makes it a better place for those in search of 
health than the popular resorts in warmer 
climates. And under modern conditions there 
need be no lack of the comforts and luxuries of 
life. Beautiful New England, which has be- 
come known as the summer playground of the 
nation, may yet be equally famed among those 
who can afford vacations and pleasure trips in 
the winter months. ,, 


OME time in the late spring a great “get- 

together’? banquet in the interest of all 
Vermont will be held at White River Junction. 
It will be such an occasion as is sometimes 
arranged for a single community, but in this 
instance it is state-wide in its scope. Leaders 
who represent all the various interests in the 
life of Vermont—educational, religious, phil- 
anthropic, fraternal, industrial, agricultural— 
will assemble, and it is hoped that the gather- 
ing will sound a forward note for the entire 
state. A committee of the Windsor County 
Young Men’s Christian Association is in charge 
of the arrangements. Ex-President Roosevelt 
has promised the committee that he will attend, 
and his address upon ‘‘Coéperation in Country 
Life’’ will be made the key-note of the occa- 
sion. ® 


LTHOUGH the tercentennial celebration of 

the landing of the Pilgrims is still almost 
ten years in the future, suggestions are being 
made as to an appropriate program for the 
anniversary. Having in mind the religious 
side of the efforts put forth by the Pilgrims to 
found a free home in the wilderness, the field 
secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches has sent a letter to the churches in 
the state, in which he urges special activity and 
general codperation in community-building in 
every city and town in the state. Says the 
letter: ‘‘In such an effort every agency, secular 
and religious, as well as every type of faith, 
must codperate. Mutual respect must exclude 
rivalry. Common ends must unite diversities 
of theory and method.’’ The churches in the 
other New England states, as well as in Massa- 
chusetts, may well join in the good work sug- 
gested in this letter. There can be no better 
celebration of that great event of 1620, so sig- 
nificant and momentous in American history, 
than to make every community in New Eng- 
land a better place to live in. 


® © 


THE NEW NEIGHBOR ALL RIGHT. 


YOUNG couple newly married had just 
A moved into the house next door, and 

through an open window Mrs. Bonnamy, 
screened from view behind the curtain of her 
own window, was watching the young wife at 
work straightening things in the sitting-room. 


*‘Good!’? she exclaimed, turn away at 
t. ‘*That girl has been —, trained. 
She’ll do.’? 

‘*What have you found out about her?’’ asked 
Mr. yy 

**T’ve fo out that she knows how to use a 
broom.”’ 

“How does she use it?’’ 

“Every three or four strokes she makes with 
it she turns it in her hand.’’ 

‘‘Why does she do that ?’’ 

“It?s just like a man to ask that question. 
She does it to keep the broom from getting 
lopsided. Wears it out evenly; lasts twice as 
long, don’t you see?’’ 

‘*Why, I didn’t know —’’ 

‘*No, of course you didn’t. Neither do half 
the women!’’ said Mrs. Bonnamy, almost 
spitefully. 
® © 


JESTING AT SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


IDNEY Lanier was not merely an ex- 
S quisite poet. He was one of the heroic 

souls of song, says Prof. Edwin Watts 
Chubb, in his recent work, “Stories of Au- 
thors.’’ Like Stevenson, and thousands of 
lesser cheery souls, he was great enough to fool 
delightfully about his poverty. 


On a certain occasion Lanier wished to meet 
Charlotte Cushman, but he was not sure that 
he could. He must sell a poem or two to get 
the price of a suitable new dress coat. 

**Alas,’’ he wrote to the lady herself, in that 
gay spirit of humor which is the strong defense 
of some sensitive souls, ‘‘with what unspeak- 
able care I would have brushed this present 

rment of mine in days gone by, if I had 

reamed that the time would come when so 
great a thing as a visit to you might hang upon 
the little length of its nap! old, it is not 
only in man’s breast that pathos lies; the very 
coat lapel that covers it may be a tragedy.’’ 


* 


A COOL SKIPPER. 


LL the conditions of life at sea in the old 
A days of the British navy produced a class 
of officers and men who were so con- 
stantly inured to changes and adventure of 
every kind that nothing moved them. 


_ What ~~ oo later is told by R. H. Nevill, 
in ‘‘The Merry Past,’? a record of life in 
England a hundred and fifty years ago. 

It was on a lee shore, and the night was 
extremely dark and tempestuous. Captain 
Howe, at this time laid up with gout, was 
reading in his cabin when, on a sudden, the 
lieutenant of the watch came in, with a counte- 
nance fraught with alarm, and said he was 
— to inform him that the anchors had come 

ome, 

‘*They are much in the right of it,’ coolly 
replied the captain. ‘‘I don’t know who could 
stay out such a night as this.’’ 
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ISOLATES 


“Chief of Them All” 


When you taste Samoset Chocolates, you will see how 

futile are all attempts at description. They can no more 

be described than music can be described. Samoset Chocolates 

are not descriptions, they are experiences. Of necessity the 

choicest chocolate, finest fruits, best of nuts, purest preserves 

and fillings are used in their manufacture, yet all these would not 

make them the delicious morsels that they are were it not for our 
interpretation and blending of these luxuries. 

If our advertising will induce you to try Samosets our purpose 
is accomplished. Any dealer may be sure that in Samoset 
Chocolates he is giving his trade the best there is and that they 
will surely return for more. 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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the Best” 


because it is better 
than the standard 
among millers. 


We guarantee it to make 
the best bread you have 
ever baked or we will re- 
turn your money after you 
have used a full sack. 


It makes more bread also. 
Prove it for yourself. Your 
grocer will help you. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 
New Ulm, Minn. 
DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. $5 
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THE YOUTH. 


HE first up-river steam- 

boat of the season tied 

up for the night in front 
of the trading post and the 
big camp one evening late in 
April. 

One of the most interesting 
things we learned was that 
during the winter the Mandans 
had killed a fine albino buffalo, a full- 
grown cow, and that the hide had been 
beautifully tanned into a robe for Four 
Bears, the head chief of that tribe. Of 
course we told this bit of news to the 
several Blackfeet chiefs who had come 
aboard with us, and it not only inter- 
ested, it excited them, and they soon 
went ashore to talk it over with their 
people. 

Albino buffalo were exceedingly rare, 
and the Blackfeet regarded them as the 
special property of the sun. When a 
hunter was so fortunate as to kill one, 
none of the meat was taken; but the 
tongue was dried, the hide beautifully 
tanned, and then, at the great annual 
religious festival, called by the old-time 
plainsmen the Medicine Lodge, these 
were given to the sun, with many 
prayers for continued favor. With other 
offerings, they were tied to the top of 
the great lodge, where in time they were 
destroyed by the elements. 

Later in the evening, when I went to 
Running Crane’s lodge, 1 found a big 
council in progress regarding the advisa- 
bility of purchasing the white robe 
from the Mandans. All were in favor 
of it, and as each speaker gave his 
assent he stated the number of horses 
he would contribute for the purpose. 
One hundred and thirteen were quickly 
pledged. 

“Well, now that is agreed upon,’’ 
said Big Lake, ‘‘who will go down 
and make the offer to the Earth-House 
People ?’’ 

“T will!’’ cried Ap-si, who was sit- 
ting at my side, near the doorway. 

**And I will go with him,” said I. 

Running Crane laughed. ‘‘This is 
not a matter for boys to undertake,’’ 
said he, ‘‘especially for you two who 
are always getting into trouble.’’ 

“But we always get out of it,’’ Ap-si 
spoke up. ‘‘My medicine is good; I 
have been to war; I have counted coups 
already ; I am not crazy.’’ 

‘Well, we will think about it. We 
will talk it over,’? Running Crane said. 

The chiefs had another talk in the 
morning, and a little later we were told 
that we could take their message. ‘‘Now 
understand this,’’ Big Lake charged us. ‘‘We 
can give as many as a hundred and fifty 
horses for the robe; but of course we don’t 
want to pay any more than we can help. 
You are first to offer fifty head, then, if 
necessary, seventy-five, a hundred, and up to 
the limit.’’ 

He and Running Crane then handed us a 
fine pipe and several pounds of tobacco, to be 
given to the Mandan chiefs, and told us what 
to say to them in presenting the peace-offering. 
Running Crane added, ‘‘You had better cross 
the river here and ride far out on the plain. 
In that way you will be less likely to see any 
enemies, and you will not have to swim the Elk 
River.’’ [The Yellowstone. ] 

‘*We are not going to ride,’’ 1 said. ‘We 
are going down in a little boat the trader has 
given me, and shall return on a fire-boat.’’ 

This had been my plan from. the start. I 
had long wanted to make a trip down the river 
in a small boat, and now the opportunity had 
come, 

It was really a solemn moment when we 
pushed the little skiff out from shore. Tears 
streaming from her eyes, Ap-si’s devoted mother 
besought the sun to watch over him and bring 
him home to her well and successful. The 
chiefs shouted some last instructions to us; my 
friend Kipp waved his hat. In a moment or 
two we rounded a sharp bend and were alone 
on the river. 

Ap-si knew nothing about a boat, and I did 
not care to row. Nor was there any need of 
doing so, for we had plenty of time, and the 
current ran all of four miles an hour. I sat in 
the stern and used a paddle just enough to 
enable me to steer clear of the many ‘ ‘sawyers’’ 
in the streams. Following the channel, there 


were more than four hundred miles between us 
and the Mandan village. 

Every twenty or thirty miles we passed the 
cabins of ‘‘wood-hawks,’’ as the men were 
called who cut and sold cord-wood fuel to the 
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piled stones, within which 
scouts of various war parties 
were wont to lie and look over 
the country. A few shreds of 
dried meat scattered inside gave 
evidence that some one had 
recently been there, and we 
looked hard in every direction 
for any signs of an enemy. 
We saw nothing suspicious. We had a 
clear view of the river eastward for ten 








“ WHERE ARE THE SIOUX ENCAMPED?” 


steamboats; but we avoided them as much as 
possible, for Ap-si’s sake. 

In the afternoon of our first day out, as the 
time drew near for making camp, we had a 
serious mishap. Ap-si proposed that we kill 
some meat. He was hungry, he said, for some 
nice fat ribs, roasted crisp and brown. Just 
then an old whitetail buck stepped out of the 
timber not far ahead of us, and trotting across 
the wide stretch of sand, plunged knee-deep 
into the water and began to drink. The boat 
was exactly in a line between him and the low 
sun, and I knew from experience that he 
could not see us on account of the blinding 
glare on the water. 

I had no trouble in ‘‘sunning the deer,’’ as 
this method of approaching them is called. 
I could paddle well and noiselessly, and no 
doubt we should have got within a few yards 
had not Ap-si chosen to shoot long before I 
expected him to. As it was, he missed. The 
deer wheeled and started back, but at the second 
shot fell half in and half out of the water, and 
lay motionless. The skiff grounded in the 
shallow water about a foot from the deer, and 
as Ap-si stepped out of it, his rifle in his right 
hand, he bent over and placed his left hand on 
the animal’s rump to feel if it was fat. 

You have seen a jack-in-a-box spring up 
when the lid was released; that is what the 
buck did at the touch of the hand, only he did 
it with all the energy of his four- or five-year- 
old, two-hundred-pound body, spurred to action 
by fear. He sprang up, kicked backward, and 
bolted across the sand into the timber, reaching 
cover at about the same time that Ap-si, com- 
pleting a most spectacular and unexpected sail 
in the air, fell, back first, into the river several 
feet behind the boat, and with a tremendous 
splash, sank out of sight, closely followed by 
his rifle, which had made an even higher and 
longer parabola. 

The water was deep and swift out there, 





some distance down-stream. I started to push 
out, thinking he might have a broken arm or 
leg, but he sputtered, “Mat-si-ki!’’ (Nothing 
wrong!) and made the shore with a few strokes. 

But there was something very wrong. Ap-si’s 
fine rifle, the one his good mother had saved so 
many buffalo-robes to purchase for him, was 
at the bottom of the river. 

‘*?*Tis nothing,’’ said Ap-si, stripping off his 
wet clothing and showing a livid mark on his 
thigh, where the deer’s hoof had struck. ‘‘I’ll 
soon have it.’” 

Time and again he dived from the stern of 
the boat and groped along the muddy bottom. 
Then we rigged a drag with a line and some 
fish-hooks, and hauled that along the bottom, 
with equally useless results. The sun set, and 
we went ashore, cooked and ate a hasty meal 
of bacon and flapjacks, then in the darkness 
pulled across the river and lay down for the 
night. If any prowling war party had seen 
the light of our fire, they certainly would 
not find us there by it. Ap-si felt very blue 
over his loss, and so did I. To travel through 
that wild country with only one gun was far 
from pleasant. 

In the morning we made a last try for the 
weapon, spending a couple of hours in diving 
and dragging for it. Finally we made up our 
minds that it was buried deep in the silt of the 
muddy stream. The Missouri is the most un- 
certain of rivers, and the most treacherous. 
Never anywhere flowing smoothly, it ever boils 
and sucks and swirls, and is full of resistless 
undertows. 

Two days more of delightful paddling and 
drifting brought us to the Round Butte, a noted 
landmark of the upper Missouri. It is a sharp- 
crested, steep hill several hundred feet in height, 
rising sheer from the south bank of the river. 

The sun was an hour high when we landed 
at the foot of the butte and ascended its rocky 


| slope. On the summit we found, as we had 


and when Ap-si came to the surface he was | been told we should, a small circular wall of 








or fifteen miles, and westward for four 
or five miles. Nothing was to be seen 
on either of the shores except some deer 
and buffalo here and there. 

We had not attempted to kill any meat 
since the loss of Ap-si’s gun. Hurrying 
down to the boat, we pushed out. An 
elk, a yearling cow in fine condition, 
stood nipping the tender willows along 
the shore, and Ap-si did the shooting 
with my rifle. He hurriedly skinned 
the carcass and cut out a portion of the 
meat, while I fried some of the liver 
and made coffee and cakes. It was quite 
dark when, following our custom, we 
reémbarked and dropped down-stream 
to the opposite shore for our night’s rest. 

The boat grounded noiselessly on a 








sandy point; we pulled it up high and 
dry, spread our bedding close to the 
bow, and were soon asleep. 

Both Ap-si and I were light sleepers. 
At the muffled crunching of the sand 
and gravel under padded feet we awoke, 
nudged one another, and listened. That 
was all we could do, for the night was 
not only cloudy, but foggy. Crunch! 
crunch ! crunch! came the footsteps from 
below, and crunch! crunch! crunch! 
other footsteps directly out from the 
timber, still others from a point above 
us, all closer and closer, with slow but 
certain regularity. 

‘*What are they, think you?’’ I asked 
Ap-si, in a whisper. 

‘Not hoofed animals. 
replied. 

And then the next instant we knew. 
From below came the familiar, peculiar, 
breath-expelling, sputtering snort of a 
bear, and immediately behind and above 
us it was answered by other snorts, 
deep, forceful, too loud to be made by 
anything but grizzlies. A part of the 
elk we had killed lay on the bow of 
the boat, and they had caught the scent 
of it. 

For once I had not the slightest idea 
what todo. In another instant I should 
certainly have made a break of some 
kind; but Ap-si’s firm hand on my 
shoulder dragged me down, and with 
another motion he covered our heads with the 
robe we had for top cover. “Lie still,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘and then they won’t touch us.’’ 

Would they not, indeed! They came closer, 
walking slowly, frequently snorting. There 
was a scraping of big claws against the boat, 
the thud of the side of elk ribs as it was dragged 
from the bow, the crunching of bones, followed 
by an angry roar as the other bears came close 
to the one that had taken the meat. A fierce 
struggle soon ensued, and one of the fighters 
planted a huge foot right between us, and with 
a spurning kick, tossed the covering robe and 
blanket clear of us. Panic-stricken, we both 
sprang up, yelling. I blindly thrust out my 
rifle, and as the muzzle struck against one of 
them, I pulled the trigger. 

The flash of the discharge revealed for an 
instant three big grizzlies, and one of them gave 
a fearful growl], or bull-like roar, rather, of 
pain and anger. 

“Run!’’ cried Ap-si. And I did, straight 
up the beach in the dark, doubly dark after 
the blinding flash from my shot. I ran only a 
few yards when I struck a piece of driftwood 
and pitched headlong over it into the sand, my 
rifle flying out of my hand, I knew not where. 
As I started to rise I heard something crashing 
away through the brush and timber, and back 
whence I had come the gurgling and gasping 
and blowing that every animal makes when 
shot through the lungs and choking with blood. 
But that ceased before I got to my feet, and [ 
stood, undecided what to do. 

All was quiet. After listening for a moment, 
I got down on my hands and knees and began 
to grope round for my rifle. I soon found it, 
and at the same time, from away down the 
beach, Ap-si called to me. 

‘*Here I am!’’ I answered. 

*‘Well, you have the rifle. Come you to me.’’ 

I set out rather ‘‘trembly,’’ feeling my way, 
walking very slowly, listening for any suspi- 
cious sound. I intended to make a wide détour 


Wait !’’ he 
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HEN Doctor Lombard advertised for 
boys to pick up shingles, Lydia Town- 
send, the tomboy, was among the first 
batch of applicants. ‘‘I said boys! ”’ 

KOA) emphasized the doctor. 

a. 20 Oh, ”’ replied Lydia, easily, 

as good as a boy any day. 
do you want done with those shingles ?’’ 

‘‘l want them picked up and piled. Put half 
of them in the wood-shed, the other half down 
cellar. Economize space all you can—there 
must be between forty and fifty thousand 
shingles to pile. I’m willing to pay ten cents 
an hour.’”’ 

“Good work!’’ said Lydia, rolling up her 
sleeves. “I’m your man. Come on, boys, the 
town clock’s just striking nine.’’ 

The four boys glanced askance at Lydia. 
‘They hung back and whispered together ; they 
did not approve her manners or her presence. 

‘Go on, boys,’’ said the doctor. ‘*There are 
enough shingles for all of you.’’ 

When Doctor Lombard ordered shingles for 
his large house, his office and his garage, he 
supposed that he was shingling those edifices 
only. He very soon discovered, however, that 
his lawn, his flower-beds, his driveway were 
all getting shingled as well. Soon his entire 
estate was thickly paved with dusty shingles. 

“You’ll have kindling,’’ the neighbors told 
him, ‘ ‘for at least five years.’’ 

‘‘We won’t have grass, anyway, if those 
shingles aren’t picked up—or burglars, either. 
Yes, we’re certainly burglar-proof. No mid- 
night prowler could get within five hundred 
feet of the house with those shingles going off 
like guns when you step on them.’’ 

The dismayed little boys very soon discovered 
that Lydia had appointed herself foreman of 
the gang. She was fourteen and big for her 
age. They were fourteen and undersized. She 
was determined to give the easy-going doctor 
the worth of his money. They showed very 
quickly that they meant to earn their wages as 
easily as possible. 

“Get a hustle on!’’ cried Lydia, when any- 
body lagged. ‘‘Nobody’s paying you ten cents 
an hour to rest. Bring on your load, Freckles. 
Here, Overalls, can’t you carry more than two 
shingles? Get busy there, Blue-Cap, you’ll 
take root and grow. My senses, Black-Eyes! 
Can’t you make a better pile than that? The 
first wind’d blow the whole thing down. Here, 
you bring shingles and J’ll pile. Think of not 
knowing how to double-end a wood-pile, and 
you a boy!’’ 

Lydia lashed them with her ready tongue, 
goaded them with her scorn, fired them by her 
example. Whether they wanted to work or no, 
Lydia kept them at it. 

When the wood-shed would hold no more, the 
yard seemed as full of shingles as ever, so Lydia 
started fresh piles in the cellar. There were 
windows on two sides of this, through which 
the boys poured the shingles. When they did not 
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come fast enough to 
suit Lydia, she shrieked 
imperiously for more. The 
boys hated her, but the 
amused doctor so evidently 
approved her work that 
they dared not revolt 
openly. They began, 
however, to make matters 
difficult for her. They 
sent down loads of ancient shingles that were 
broken to bits; they hurled down scraps of 
rusty tin, discarded from the roof gutters. 
They even tossed down broken bricks and 
stones from the borders of the flower-beds. 

Lydia’s wood-piles were a marvel of neat- 
ness and precision. Praised by the doctor, she 
eyed them with pride. Day by day she became 
more and more conceited. Day by day she 
became more scornful of the boys. 

She became almost insufferable in her own 
home. She ‘‘bossed’’ her brothers, criticized her 
mother and her meek Aunt Susan, and bullied 
her grandfather. For no one’s work but her 
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own had she a single word of praise. 
Besides being outrageously coneeited, she 
was becoming more alarmingly boyish, 
more distressingly masculine than ever 
before. To her rela- 
tives’ alarmed vision, 
no pretty girlish traits 
were discernible, no 
soft, feminine ways. 

The shingle-piling 


LYDIA HAD APPOINTED HERSELF FOREMAN OF THE GANG. 


boys hated her more than ever. They rather 
liked real girls. But Lydia — 

“*Say,’’ said ‘‘Freckles,’’ bolder than the 
rest, ‘‘when you grow up you won’t be either 
a lady or a gentleman, will you? What you 
goin’ to do for a livin’? Heave coal or run the 
stone-crusher ?”? 

**Maybe,’”” added ‘*‘Black-Eyes,”’ “my dad 
could get her a job loadin’ ore.’’ 

Freckles wagged his head wisely. ‘‘Neither 
a lady nor a gentleman,’’ he repeated, : pleased 
with his wisdom. 

Lydia pondered over the phrase. 

The doctor went down cellar to inspect the 





. *She isn’t going to throw any more. 





work. He discovered the border of his flower- 
bed in the cellar. Perhaps he even suspected 
how it got there. 

‘See here, Lydia,’’ said he, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘‘I want all these stones thrown out 
of that window. Stand aside, boys. Lydia’s 
going to show you how to throw stones.’’ 

The window was large, the stones were not 
heavy. Lydia seized one and let go. A bottle 
of jam crashed to the floor. Lydia looked at it 
ruefully. 

“Try again,’’ said the doctor. 

This time Freckles, in the far corner of the 
cellar, had a narrow escape. Lydia picked up 
the stone for the third time—and smashed the 
glass of the unopened north window. 

“T guess,’’ she said, ‘‘I can’t afford to throw 
stones at ten cents an hour.’’ 

‘*Come on, boys,’’ encouraged the doctor. 
Your 
turn now. Perhaps you can bring down the 
gas-mel 

Freckles crawled from behind the furnace, 
Black-Eyes crept from the safe shelter of the 
coal-bin, ‘‘Blue-Cap’’ rolled from beneath the 
jam shelf, ‘Overalls’? wormed from under 
the cellar stairs. Falling upon the stones and 
scraps of tin, the boys hurled them unerringly 
through the open window. Not a bottle of jam 
was smashed. Even the gas-meter was spared. 

Lydia looked on enviously. It looked easy 
enough ; but she remembered now that she had 
never been able to throw stones. 

‘*That’s where a real boy beats a Tom one,’’ 
observed Lydia. “Do I have to pay for the 
jam and the window I smashed ?’’ 

“T don’t like jam,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘so I 
won’t charge you anything for that; and you 
worked overtime bossing these boys, so we’ll 
call the other matter even.’’ 

**Thank you,’’ said Lydia. 
wasting time.’’ 

**So we are!*=chuckled the doctor. 
shingles, boys—but no more stones; 
can’t handle those.’’ 

The boys grinned; Lydia hung her head. 
She had certainly proved inferior when it 
came to throwing stones. 

Lydia continued to ‘ ‘boss’’ the boys, but less 
rudely. The work went on with less friction, 
and finally all the shingles were piled. The story 
of the stone-throwing, however, reached Lydia’s 
home. After that, whenever she showed her 
fancied superiority over her brothers, big and 
little, the boys would hand her a stone. 

“Tt’s perfectly safe,’? nagged her brothers. 
*‘She couldn’t hit us if she wanted to.’’ 

‘*Those stones,’’ said her wise mother, ‘ ‘were 
just what Lydia needed. They serve as ballast 
for her conceit. She used to think that she 
had us all beaten in all our pursuits. She’s 
a clever girl, but we’re all glad that we’ve 
discovered ene thing that she can’t possibly do; 
because now, with those stones for ballast, we 
can keep Lydia’s conceit properly trimmed.’’ 


“But we’re all 
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round the boat, made it too wide, and brought 
up against the thick willows at the outer edge 
of the grove. 

‘Call often !’’ I shouted, and Ap-si complied. 

In a few moments I was beside him. 

“Well, they ran away into the timber,’’ he 
said, ‘ ‘but it is strange that they did so. Nearly 
always these sticky mouths [pahk-si kwo-i] 
attack people when they are so close to them.’’ 

‘‘One didn’t run,’’ Isaid. ‘‘I heard it cough- 
ing blood.’’ 

“Ts it so! Surely the sun was good to us. 
I consider that he has shown us great favor !’’ 
Ap-siexclaimed. And then, pleadingly, “Hai- 
yu! Chief of the sky and earth. Continue to 
favor us. Allow us to pass safely through all 
danger by the way, and deliver the words we 
are carrying to the people of the earth houses.’’ 

We had not the courage to grope our way 
back to the boat and our bedding. The bear I 
had shot might not be dead, or those that had 
run away might return, so we sat shivering in 
the cold mist that rose from the river. As soon 
as it was light enough to see we got up and 
cautiously approached the boat. Something 
that looked as big as a mountain in the shifting 
clouds of fog lay close beside it. A few more 
steps, and we saw that it was a bear, a fine, big, 
dark-furred grizzly. The elk ribs were gone. 

We took off the hide as quickly as possible, 
threw it into the boat, and paddled down to a 
small island, where we remained all day, flesh- 
ing the big skin and sleeping by turns. Straight 
bread, though, was poor living. Toward eve- 
nig we reémbarked, and soon drifted down to 
a herd of buffalo, out of which we got a fine 
yearling bull. Then we did have a feast. 

I had come to Montana by way of the river, 
and had some recollection of various places 
along it. My friend Kipp, too, had given me 
a rough sketch of it, so when, two or three 
days after killing the bear, we passed over a 
big, swift rapid, I knew that we were close to 
the mouth of Milk River and the country of 
the Assiniboin and Yanktonais Sioux. Some- 
where in the course of the next fifty to a hun- 
dred miles there was certain to be a big camp 
of them, and we had to pass it unseen. 

They themselves were bad enough, but still 
worse were old Sitting Bull’s hostile Brulés, 
Tetons and Hunkpapas, who much frequented 
the camp of their ostensibly peaceful kin. 





and climbed a low hill, from which we had a 
view of the country for some miles ahead. 
Game appeared to be scarce, but there were no 
signs of men save the smoke of an approaching 
steamer. We passed it an hour later, and 
noticed that the pilot-house was eneased in 
steel plates. As we drifted slowly by, and close 


to it, the captain and a number of passengers 


crowded to the rail of the upper deck to see us. 

‘ ‘Where are the Sioux encamped ?’’ I shouted. 

“They’re all gathered at the mouth of Milk 
River !’’ the captain answered. ‘‘You’d better 
look out for ’em!’’ 

‘*You and your red pardner goin’ to fight 
7em, sonny ?’’ a big, long-haired, buckskin-clad 
individual asked, and then inanely laughed. 

“No,’’ I answered. ‘‘We forgot to put on 
our fringed buckskin clothes, and can’t go to 
war without them!’’ 

At that the crowd jeered, and he scowled. 

“What said he—and the other man?’’ Ap-si 
asked. 

I told him, and then he scowled. ‘‘I have 
fought them,’’ he exclaimed, “and that is more 
than Long Hair ever did, I’m sure! Yes, and 
I’ll fight them again !’’ 

About four o’clock we went ashore on an 
island and had our evening meal, roasting, too, 
a lot of ribs for subsequent cold meals. Accord- 
ing to my chart, we were only a few miles 
above Milk River and the big Sioux camp, and 
dangerous as it was, there was nothing to do 
but travel nights until we should pass the hos- 
tile country. We pushed out into the stream 
again at dusk. Generally we could hear the 
roar of the current round the sawyers, but the 
water flowed silently past some that pointed 
down-stream with a long slant. Twice in the 
first hour or so I ran afoul of them, and the 
skiff came near capsizing. The strain on my 
nerves was wearing. I wondered if 1 could 
stand it until morning. 

Again the boat struck a sawyer, one with a 
projecting limb, and swung sidewise on it, 
dipped and began to fill. Just in time Ap-si 
sprang up and broke the branch, and we righted 
and floated on. 

Before long we heard the barking and howl- 
ing of apparently hundreds of dogs. Then, 
gliding round a bend, we saw the Sioux camp, 
cluster after cluster of lodges strung along a 
big bottom, and glowing yellow from the eve- 


We went ashore, crossed a narrow bottom | ning fires within them. People were singing, 





drumming, talking and laughing. Children 
shouted and squalled. Horses neighed and 
squealed. Close to the water forty or fifty 
young men were performing a scalp-dance by 
the light of a big open fire. Noiselessly we 
floated down past them, and by the long string 
of lodges, a mile-long camp, and then Ap-si 
said to me, ‘*‘Run the boat ashore over there on 
the north side. I want to go back and have a 
look at this camp.’’ 

I demurred and he pleaded. He wanted to 
see where the good horses were tied, with a 
view of returning with a party later and raid- 
ing the camp. I gave in and landed at the 
lower end of a small, narrow grove. 

“‘No matter what happens, what you hear,’’ 
he said, as he stepped out of the boat, ‘‘stay right 
here until the Seven Persons [the Great Dipper] 
mark the middle of the night. Then, if 1 do 
not appear, go on and deliver the message, for 
you will know that I am no more.’’ 

“Hold on! Wait! You sha’n’t go up there!’’ 
I cried. But he had already vanished in the 
darkness, and all was still. I saw that I had 
made a mistake; that I should have kept on 
paddling ; but I had not thought that he would 
do anything more than take a quick survey of 
the camp. His last words, however, implied 
that he had something desperate in mind. 
Before long, what with my nervousness and 
the strain of the long day, the added worry of 
trying to steer the skiff in the dark, I became so 
restless that I could not sit still. I got out of 
the skiff and paced up and down the sand 
before it, and every moment seemed an hour. 

The noise of the big camp gradually died 


down, until finally I could hear nothing but the 


barking of the dogs. Then suddenly a loud 
tumult of yells, calls and gunshots broke out, 
and I was sure that Ap-si was concerned in 
it. For ten or fifteen minutes I stood listening. 
At last I heard a twig snap back in the timber. 
A moment later, as silently as a cat, Ap-si 
crossed the sand, and in a voice scarce above a 
whisper, called my name. 
**Yes,’’ I answered. 
He came up to me. 
captured,’’ he whispered. 
I could not see, but I felt. 
many-shooting gun !’’ 
“*Yes,’? he said, ‘‘just that. I wandered 
round in the camp, blanket over my face like 
all the other young men, and no one noticed 


‘See what I have 
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me. At last I saw one of the dancers going 
home, and I followed, jerked the gun from 
him and knocked him down with the barrel of 
it. But I did not knock hard enough. He 
yelled, and people came running. I ran, too, 
straight back toward the plain, they following. 
Then I doubled on them, and hereIam. Come 
on, let’s push off!’’ 

‘*Ap-si, you shouldn’t have done it,’’ I said, 
after we were several miles down the river. 
“They had not harmed you. You had no right 
to take the gun.’’ 

He laughed grimly. ‘‘They have killed three 
of my relatives,’’ he replied, ‘‘and stolen our 
horses. I have not even begun to be revenged.’’ 

From there on, until we approached the 
Mandan village, we travelled entirely by night, 
hiding by day on an island, and covering the 
skiff with willows. And not a night passed 
but we had one or more narrow escapes from 
being wrecked by the sawyers. At last we 
came to the Mandans, tied our skiff at the 
watering-place, and ascending the steep bank, 
entered their village. 

By signs we told the first man we met who 
we were, and he led us to the lodge of their 
aged chief, who made us welcome, and at once 
ordered his wives to place food before us. In 
a few moments a young half-breed, who could 
talk English, came in, and through me, and 
then him, Ap-si, with great dignity and im- 
pressiveness for one so young, delivered the 
Blackfeet message and presents. 

‘My son,’’ the old man answered, promptly, 
‘*you have come two days too late. We have 
given the robe to our gods, and it lies now in 
the sacred house, from which it cannot be taken 
ever.’’ 

Later I saw the sacred house, a barrel-like 
structure ten or twelve feet high, made of poles 
and split wood and bound with rawhide. It 
stood directly in front of a big, empty lodge, 
which the half-breed told us was the council- 
house. I would have given much to see the 
white robe and the other sacred offerings in the 
gods’ barrel-house, but they could be displayed 
only once a year, during the great religious 
festival which had just been concluded. 

But all is well that ends well. We had a 


week’s pleasant visit with the kindly Mandans, 
and then, loaded with presents to ourselves and 
for our chiefs, we boarded the Far West, 
and ten days later were at home. 


































ARTMOOR, the 
[ Yereat central 
table-land of 
Devon, from whose 
peaty sponges her 
many rivers flow, is 


covered 
now with whortle and 
briers, furze and 
heather. And other 
monuments they have 
left in the shape of 





.. Dartmoor 





about twenty-three 
miles long and seven- 
teen wide; and although such a space will not 
sound very big to an American boy, yet there 
is room to get some fun on it and chance for 
an adventure or two. 

A while ago things must have been livelier 
far than now, and when the hut circles and 
‘* sacred ” circles were building, in Neolithic 
times, the stone man’s boys had to keep a 
weather-eye lifting for bears and wolves, or 
a great antlered elk with horns as broad as a 
motor-car. Bui we have tamed down a good 
bit since then, and the ‘‘old men,’’ as the 
primitive people are called, have vanished, 
although their graves and their ruined villages 
and homes may still be found in the wild places. 

I certainly saw a bear once on Dartmoor; 
but he did not belong there. He was just 
padding across with two men friends, and he 
seemed a very tame, easy-going beast—quite 
different from the sporting, hard-hitting, boy- 
eating bears of the good old times. 

We may cast a glimpse at those far-off days, 
and then see what Dartmoor is good for now. 

First, then, the word “neolith.’’ Probably 
you know that it means ‘‘new stone,’’ as op- 
posed to ‘‘paleolith,’’ or ‘‘old stone.’’ The 
stone age has been divided up like that, and 
those who know best about it, although even 
they do not know much, have decided that the 
first dwellers on Dartmoor were new-stoners, 
the folk who came before the bronze age, and 
had to make stone serve them as best they could 
for everything. They did not know that the 
granite of the moor hid tin, and that thousands 
of tons of good metal were under their feet, 
only waiting to be found. 

The times were rough and the weather was 
rough and the people were rough, as you would 
expect in the age of stone. But what they 
could do they did weil, and the ruins of their 
homes, like great gray mushroom rings, lie 
scattered still over Dartmoor’s slopes and by 
her rivers. It is something to leave ruins that 
have lasted six thousand years, for that is a 
great deal longer than our houses will endure. 


THE “NEW-STONE” HOUSES. 


HE huge blocks of granite are laid in a 

circle, and that is all you see now, but 

above them, in the times of the new- 
stoners, there ascended roofs made of skins, 
tapering to a point and supported on poles. 
The fire burned in the middle of the hut, and 
its smoke rose through a hole at the top. A 
lodge of these wigwams made the new-stoner’s 
village. A high wall surrounded it, and close 
at hand he had pounds for his sheep, and 
strong granite places to protect them at night 
from the bear and the lynx and the wandering 
wolf-pack. 

There are still great cairns on the hills 
where these folk put away their mighty dead, 
for the new-stoners were much afraid of ghosts, 
and when they died they were burned, and 


then buried far from the villages, so that their. 


spirits should not return to make trouble among 
the living. 

They had seen their own shadows following 
them over the heath, and they had stared at 
their own faces reflected from the streams 
when they stooped to drink; and they could 
not explain these curious facts, as science 
explains them for us to-day, but thought the 
shadow and the reflection must mean that each 
man, woman and child had a double who went 
beside them everywhere—now like a strange, 
black, flat thing creeping along the ground, 
now like their very selves looking up at them 
cut of still waters. So then they began to 
believe these doubles still existed after the living 
people were dead ; and the doubles seemed rather 
a dreadful idea. 

To those early men the world was very full 
of spirits, some good and some bad, some kind 
and some cruel. They imagined great and ter- 
rible things behind the dawn and the thunder- 
cloud; they guessed that a demon must handle 
the lightning and another must blow with the 
blast of the east wind; they judged that no 
friend sent the snow and the hail to them, or 
filled the river till it rose and flooded their 
homes, or drove the mist round them and hid 
their way and lost them in the pathless places 
far from home. 

Long after they had vanished, when the 
golden age was dawning in England, and the 
stone age had not even been discovered by 
the wise men of that day, when Drake went out 
to fight the Spanish Armada, and Shakespeare 
was writing his plays, Dartmoor must have 
been covered with busy men, who had at last 
found the hidden tin and were working it. 
You can see their rubbish-heaps still, great 
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stone molds, into which 
they poured their 
metal, miners’ huts, blowing-houses, where 
they melted the tin, and “clapper’’ bridges 
thrown over the rivers for their packhorses to 
cross. 


STORIES OF THE FOREST. 


UNTING, however, was always the great 
business of Dartmoor Forest, for a forest it 
is still named, although a forest with but 

few trees now. Long the mighty Childe chased 
the deer on Dartmoor, until there came a night 
when, storm-foundered in a terrible blizzard, 
the great man was called to face his death. 
In Fox Tor Mire—a lonely and dangerous 
place at such a time—he made his last stand 
beside his faithful horse. And knowing his life 
to be more valuable than the steed’s, he sacri- 
ficed the animal to save himself, slew it, dis- 
emboweled it and crept into its carcass. Thus 
he sought a possible salvation and a harbor of 
refuge against the awful cold and blinding snow 
that raged round him. But the good horse 
perished in vain, for Childe of Plymstock had 
also to die. His sorrowing servants found him 
a frozen corpse when the morning came. If 
you go to Fox Tor Mire you will see the place 
of his death, and a monument 
in the shape of a cross lifted 
there. The old cenotaph has 
perished, but a new one was 
erected some years ago to 
mark the historic spot. 

Of Francis Drake, too, a 
hunting story is told—how 
that in the demesne of Buck- 
land Abbey, by the river 
Dart, a great stag turned upon 
him and caused the hero to 
fly and climb an oak-tree to 
save his life. 

Dartmoor was of old a royal 
chase, and the moor men had 
to do suit and service to the 
royal sportsmen. Then the 
deer were hunted, and there 
were plenty of them; but now 
the red deer live on Exmoor, 
and are seldom seen far from 
it. They harbor here some- 
times, however, among the 
deep glens by Dart or Taw. 

It is more than a hundred 
years since the last stag was 
killed on Dartmoor, but foxes 
stand before hounds still, and 
no grander sport exists for a 
hard-riding boy than hunting 
a “Dartmoor greyhound,’’ as” 
our foxes are called. Dart- 


light flickering through the fern. 
long russet shape slipping away at a swift 
although easy canter; you catch sight of his 
sharp nose and lengthy brush tipped with 
white, his tawny sides and dainty black pads. 
And if he stops and barks his annoyance at 
being noticed, you will hear the weirdest little 
eery sound, 

Hares, too, give great sport on Dartmoor, 
and a running boy can live with the harriers 
if he is clever at short cuts, knows the rough 
country well, and has the art to nip over a 
Dartmoor bog without getting landed up to his 
knees in it. 

But the best fun for boys is otter-hunting, 
and that is followed afoot, through woods and 
by each turn and twist of the river, half in the 
water and half on the bank, amid a chaos of 
shouting men and yelping gray otter-hounds. 
They are all busy after the invisible, flying 
creature, that seldom indicates his presence 
save by a chain of bubbles now and then, 
where he passes deep in water across some pool 
or under an overhanging bank. Not seldom 
he escapes, but often pays forfeit for many a 
heavy fish; and then his black pads adorn the 
hats of the hunters. 


“FISHING THE STREAM.” 


HE sporting boy shall also find trout to 
eatch and birds and rabbits to shoot on 
Dartmoor ; but the trout are small and the 

birds shy, even after winter has tamed them. 
Fly - fishing is the king of sports in my 
opinion, and will take you through all the very 
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best parts.of Dartmoor. The rivers run fast 
in stickles and reaches, and ‘‘we fish the 
stream,’’ as it is called, with a wet fly, not 
‘the rise,’? as the swell dry-fly fishermen do 
on chalk rivers, where the water is deep and 
the current runs slow and the trout are big. 

Here a half-pounder is a fine fish, and a 
pounder a wonder. But they make up for size 
in pluck and in beauty ; and to see a good trout, 
ivory below and olive above, all ebony and 
crimson-spotted, in your net after a lively few 
minutes with him, is a pleasant experience for 
any young, keen angler. 

Well I remember my first fish and my joy as 
a boy of nine, when a small trout, not much 
more important than a sardine, left his home 
untimely. I whisked him out and grabbed 
him among the daffodils by Plym on a March 
morning many a long year ago. Of course I 
ought not to have kept him, for he was as 
young for a trout as I was for a fisherman; 
but he was my very first, and keep him I did. 
And exceedingly proud I felt on the homeward 
way, for it seemed to me that everybody was 
whispering, ‘‘Look well at that boy with a 
creel on his back! He has actually killed a 
trout in the fair and honest way of sport with 
an artificial fly, and he is, quite properly, taking 
the trout home to his proud mother, that she 
may eat it and declare how never before was 
such a wonderful and sweet and unique young 
trout caught and cooked and eaten.’’ 

Of rare beasts, the marten and the marten-cat 
have now gone after the wolves and bears; but 
a badger is not an uncommon customer—at 
any rate, oftener to be met with than the 
lonely raven. Plenty of birds haunt the moors, 
and in winter golden plover, snipe and wood- 
cock may be shot with luck and perseverance. 
For them you must tramp far afield into the 
great bogs, and take a local man along with 
you—if you want to come home again happy. 

But the danger of the bogs is nothing to boy 
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THE KING OF SPORTS 


or man active and quick on his legs, and I 
have yet to meet the boy who would come seri- 
ously to grief on them. Sudden fog is all that 
a stranger need fear, and when the fog-banks 
roll up, thick and dense, lifting mysterious 
gray arms from the valleys, hiding the sky, 
muffling the song of the rivers, curling round 
you and brushing your face with their cold 
fiagers, then you must look out and get to 
stream side quickly, so that the running water 
will be your guide. For nothing else can well 
be trusted, and old moor men are as easy a 
prey as the least-experienced traveller. 

Of birds, which do not rise to the dignity of 
game, the most interesting you are likely to 
see will be the kingfisher and the heron beside 
the rivers, and the ring-ouzel aloft in the clit- 
ters of the tors. The little yellowhammer you 
cannot miss on some lonely thorn or furze, and 
his sad, long-drawn cry is music very proper 
tothe moor. The rare snow-bunting has some- 
times been seen, and the great gray shrike and 
the beautiful golden oriole. The nightjar is 
common, and the great spotted woodpecker not 
rare, but the hoopoe is a very unusual visitor 
now, and the snowy owl is no more seen or 
heard. We are, however, still rich in falcons, 
although the buzzards are all very rare, and 
the eagle and the kite have vanished. 

For the young botanist there is a rich flora 
of mountain-loving and marsh-loving plants— 
from the patch of white heather sparkling out 
of the purple, to the Mount Ida whortleberry 
with scarlet fruit which grows on one tor alone, 
but is worth an August pilgrimage to find. 
The delicate bog-bean and the rosy marsh pim- 
pernel, the yellow stars of the marsh asphodel 











and the pale water-violet, flashing in wet mosses 
at early spring, are all common plants; and not 
far off will surely be found the pallid sticky 
cushions of the butterwort, with little mauve 
flowers like flies hanging above them, and the 
red rosettes of the carnivorous sundew, whose 
shy white blossoms spring on tall stems above 
the hairy leaves. 


THE THINGS THAT GROW THERE. 


N May the vernal gorse flowers along the hills 
and the linnets build there; at autumn-time 
these great bushes are turned to sober green, 

and the lesser furze brightens the heath and 
mingles with the purple heather in a wonderful 
and brilliant fabric spread over hill and valley 
and laced with the pink threads of the dodder. 
Then the brake fern shines, league on league, 
and reflects the sky in its bright fronds, and 
presently the spires of the foxglove ascend 
above the little eyebright, the golden potentilla 
and the sweet wild thyme. 

Dartmoor is rich in ferns also, and pretty 
well off for small terrestrial orchids. From the 
royal fern, which lifts its mighty foliage in 
the river valleys, to that tiny thing with a 
mighty name, the filmy fern (Hymenophyllum 
Tunbridgense), this order ranges ; and the first 
you will mark easily enough, but the second, 
which grows on moist and shady rocks in the 
streams, will take plenty of finding, for it is 
no larger than many mosses, and, indeed, looks 
far more like a moss than a fern. 

Of orchids, I can name the early purple and 
the pyramid, the fragrant and the butterfly, 
the twayblade, and the autumnal ladies’ 
tresses —a fragrant and pretty mite. They 
are all pleasant little people; but we have 
nothing to compare with your splendid slipper 
orchidacee and the pink and white splendor of 
the moccasin-flowers. 

Of fruits, the blackberry, the wild strawberry 
and the whortleberry prosper, 
and are all worth the picking. 
The last, indeed, offers indus- 
try and pennies to the boys 
and girls, and you shall see 
them coming back in the sun- 
set light from the high moors, 
with purple mouths and pur- 
ple fingers, and baskets full 
of purple berries, that make 
good tarts enough so long as 
you are generous with the 
Devonshire cream. Sloe and 
bullace wait for winter to 
ripen them, and the crab- 
apple falls scarlet and golden 
at the foot of his mother tree 
when winter bares the wood ; 
but neither bird nor beast nor 
even boy touches that acrid 
harvest. 

If you are learning to make 
pictures, you may have your 
full of great wild spaces, 
splendid colors and nobly 
modeled forms of rock and 
hill on Dartmoor ; and for the 
possible painting boy, I must 
give some good hints of how 
the rolling hills and rattling 
rivers will appear to him. 

Imagine a great undulating 
land, like a sea of mighty 
waves running upward here 
and there into ridges and pin- 
nacles. But the crests of these 
billows are granite, and the 
tors, when you reach them, 
will prove little mountains all 
rent and fissured by centuries 
of storm. Some have tumbled to pieces, frac- 
tured by the frost or the stroke of the lightning ; 
some still tower aloft and offer fine climbing up 
many a precipitous chimney or rugged stair. 


THE COLORS OF THE MOOR. 


ETWEEN these giants there spread great 

downs that billow under the flying cloud 

shadows, and now gleam in the sun and 
now darken, where far-off curtains of rain may 
sweep across them; and far beneath, in the 
laps of the valleys, run becks and burns, 
shouting their wild music to the hills—here 
sparkling and flashing, here spreading out into 
little brown, still pools only broken by a rising 
trout. 

Little thatched cots and farms nestle in the 
snug coombs or valleys, and their fields, divided 
by dry-built walls, cluster round them. The 
colors are mainly a sober green and dun, and 
in winter all is very sere and sad; but when 
the heather and gorse are ablaze, and the ling 
breaks its myriad buds, then old Dartmoor 
laughs and ripples with all the colors in your 
paint-box—from the blue and silver and cloud- 
purple of the sky, to the blazing gold of the 
hills; from the seattered snows of the dancing 
cotton-grasses in bog and fen, to the cherry-red 
of the streams and the agate and rose and silver 
of the stones that twinkle through their waters. 

The rush is a delicious green in stiff mats 
and clumps round about; the quaking bogs are 
bright emerald or orange; the wood-rush mists 
dimly in the shady places; and if you go to 
paint the dwarf oaks in Wistman’s Wood, 
there, maybe, the little trees will be breaking 
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all carmine-tipped with their second spring to 
offer you a new problem or two. 

If, lastly, you love stones and the story of 
the granite and the garnered meaning of the 
peat-beds, much history lies here under your 
feet; while in air, beetles and butterflies, 
dragon-flies and countless cther insects await 
your nets and collecting boxes. 

Is there now any remaining sort of boy who 
has yet to be tempted? Should such a boy 
still stand in doubt, then let him be sure, if 
natural things in a mighty playground attract 
him, that he will find all that he needs await- 
ing his advent. 

For the youngster who can be bored in these 
wild places is not yet born, and after a long 
acquaintance both with Dartmoor and the 
human boy, I am prepared to promise that he 
never will be born. 

Where I am writing this paper there fell last 
night a heavy snow, and to-day Dartmoor has 
vanished under the far-flung whiteness of it. 
All the world has changed, and I tramp out 
to see magic things. The woods, instead of that 
dense pelt of brown and amber and dim purple 
that they presented yesterday, spread like a 
thin, tattered veil over the white earth under 
them. Only a clump of firs stands solidly out 
in the midst of the gauzes of the shivering, 
naked oaks and birches. 

Beyond the woods there are low cloud-banks 
flying from the north before a bitter, biting 
wind, and all the lower world is hidden under 
flat layers of impenetrable cloud. But across 
the tops of this vaporous sea roll ripples of 
pure gold, where the sun breaks in upon them 
to set their crests aflame. The cloud-banks are 
edged with glory, and from among their min- 
gled waves, where they beat together, rise little 
knaps and knolls of clustered trees or barren 
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ridges of bare earth, springing into the sun- 
shine, like islands breaking from a sea of pearl. 

And round me, as I stand high aloft to make 
this note for you under the sky, the moor 
sweeps mightily upward to tors of granite, that 
glitter like tongues of white fire where the flying 
snow has banked to their crowns. The sleight 
and magic of far-flung whiteness is over all 
things, dwarfing their dimensions, altering their 
perspective, bringing distant objects together 
and hiding familiar landmarks. 

The ponies are scraping round the furze- 
brakes to get a bite of moss and dead grass. 
Their thick winter coats shine chestnut and 
tawny and black against the tremendous light 
of the sunlit snow. Round about me are spoors 
of different creatures, which will have to fight 
for their lives if the snow lasts long. 

There went a fox. You can see his pad 
marks and the thin trail of his brush. Here 
is the impress of a carrion-crow’s claws. Here 
is a strange imprint, as of some creature which 
hops on three legs. A rabbit leaves that mark. 
He lops along so that his front paws come 
together in one hole, while his back legs, that 
give him his spring, are separate close behind. 
Sometimes when he humps himself up, the 
prints come together and make a mark exactly 
like a little horseshoe. 

So we will part here in the snow. Far 
beneath me a little church tower among trees 
is the first thing to rise from the lower fog. 
Under it all else is swept out of sight; above 
it the eternal hills rise clearer and clearer, by 
passages of white tilth and fallow, netted with 
dark hedges, until the planes of the moor fling 
off the last sign of man and mount to the 
dazzling edges of earth and stone all silent in 
this still air, all ragged along the dead, ineffable 
blue of the winter firmament. 
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Grace 


**7’ LL tell you what I’ll do,’’ said Maxwell 
Lane. ‘‘I’ll compromise. If Sally and 
the rest of you will Jet up on this non- 

sensical plan of staying in this barracks 
all winter, I’ll agree to stick it out till 

November.”’ 

‘Your compromise gives you so much 
the bigger half of the bargain,’’ said 
Josephine, her brilliant dark eyes fixed on 
Max, ‘‘that I think you ought to give Sally 
something to boot. Isn’t that the word ?’’ 

‘‘What does she want? The house fur- 
nished for the two months ?”’ 

“Much simpler than that. Sally and I 
want to have our friends out for a frolic.’’ 

‘In an empty house ?’’ 

‘*¥Yes. What jollier place for a lot of 
fun? Only it wouldn’t seem empty by the 
time we had put up a lot of flags and 
bunting and goldenrod and balsam branches. 
That long drawing-room of yours, with 
crash on the floor,—and a harp and violin 
behind a secreen,—and Chinese lanterns all 
over the rooms and on the porch and down 
the driveway —”’ 

Josephine’s imagination worked fast. She 
had gone into a dozen specifications before 
Max could get a chance to interpose. 

‘‘Very fine, very fine! And a supper- 
table, loaded with salads and ices. Glorious 
idea! How much do you think all this 
would cost? Of course that’s of no conse- 
quence, but just out of curiosity I should 
like to know.”’ 

“Goodness, we’ ve boxes of lanterns, rolls 
of bunting and flags, and yards of crash left 
from parties way back to my first birthday 
ones,’” Josephine assured him. ‘‘As for the 
supper—’’ She paused to think it out, for 
party suppers are unquestionably expensive 
details. 

‘*Wait till October and make it a husking- 
bee,’’? suggested Donald Ferry. He had be- 
come in these few weeks as much a member of 
this circle of friends as if he had always be- 
longed to it. ‘*Then you'll need only coffee 
and doughnuts and apples, and that sort of 
thing. There’ll be corn enough in my patch to 
trim your rooms, and plenty for the husking.’’ 

‘Fine !’’ exploded Bob. 

‘Jolly !’’ cried Alec. 

Sally’s eyes were radiant. Even Uncle 
Timothy smiled. Max himself, being, after all, 
in spite of his grave air, only twenty-four, and 
capable of enjoying gay times like the rest of 
them, felt his indifference melt away. 

“That would give us a chance to do some- 
thing in return for all the invitations we’ve had 
ever since we’ ve been in the apartment,’’ urged 
Sally. ‘*Wouldn’t you like to ask your friends 
in the bank, Max?’’ 

“If we had the thing, I shouldn’t mind ask- 
ing two of the fellows—Harper and Ward,’’ 
Max admitted. ‘‘Oh, I suppose we’ll have it. 
When Jo and Sally get their minds on anything, 
it has to go through. If you can figure it out 
so it doesn’t mean a big bill, it may do very 
well as a wind-up to this outdoor business.’’ 

From this evening the arrangements for the 
October husking-bee occupied a more or less 
prominent part in the plans of the Lanes and 
their friends. Meanwhile everybody, including 
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‘*Sure! Get ’em here and ask ’em if they 
think there’s room enough to turn round in!’’ 

Max, from the top of the step-ladder, added 
his approval: ‘‘ Have them, whatever you do, 
Sally. Of all the chumps!’’ 

Bob whistled. ‘‘Neil was afraid he’d burst 
our rooms in town,’’ he recalled. ‘‘Hecan get 
as chesty as he likes out here. You’ll have 
him, won’t you, Sally ?’’ 

Sally looked up at their neighbor, who was 
laughing quietly at the comments. ‘ ‘You must 
think we have odd motives for our invitations.’’ 

**] think the house is going to give the im- 
pression to-night of being a hospitable man- 
sion,’’ he returned. ‘‘It will be just the time 
to invite anybody who likes space and effect.’’ 

There could be no doubt of this. When all 
was done, even before the lanterns and the fires 
were lighted, the drawing-room, the hall and 
the dining-room all had taken on such a festal 
air that it could occur to nobody to miss the 
furniture which ordinarily occupies houses of 
this character. Across the hall two rooms had 
been arranged for dressing - rooms, and even 
these were highly attractive. 

After the lanterns were lighted, outside was 
fairy-land! Inside, with the fireplaces burn- 
ing huge logs and flashing intermittently over 
the scene, the jack-o’-lanterns grinning cheer- 
fully from every corner, the flags and bunting 
contributing color, and the masses of evergreen 
and clumps of corn-shocks adding nooks and 
corners for shadows to dance in, there certainly 
could not have been.a quainter or prettier back- 
ground for a party. 

‘*What I want to know is, whether the lady 
of the manor feels her part. She certainly 
looks it!’’ 

It was Jarvis’s greeting as he came up the 
steps into the big porch, after a hasty trip 
home to dress. 

Sally met him with the eager welcome: 
“Oh, I’m so glad you got back before the rest 
came! I wanted you here to help make things 
go from the beginning. Max is having fits with 
his tie, and Alec is in distress because his pumps 





SHE OBSERVED HIM WITH INTEREST AS HE MADE HIMSELF ENTERTAINING 
TO NEIL AND DOROTHY. 


Max himself,—although he could seldom be 
made to admit it,—thoroughly enjoyed the in- 
tervening weeks. 

“Did you ever see finer corn than this?’’ 
asked Ferry, as he and Bob set up a great 
shock of rustling stalks at one end of the 
“drawing-room.’’ “To be sure, [didn’t plant 
it,—I owe the owner of the place for that,— 
but I hoed it, and I cut it, and I’m reaping 
the credit.’ 

‘*Tt’s magnificent, Mr. Ferry,’’ Sally agreed 
readily, from the floor where she sat, fitting 
candles into Chinese lanterns of every form 
and hue, from small round ones to gorgeous 
great affairs of fantastic shape and design. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and the entire force 
was busy. On the front porch Max and Joseph- 
ine were hanging lanterns, while Alec was 
stringing wires among the trees and down the 
driveway. It was extraordinary how many 
lanterns the Burnsides seemed to have stored 
away, and in what fresh condition they were; 
the bunting, and the flags, also. Although some 
of this material showed unmistakable signs of 
use, bales more of it had had to be hastily 
rumpled by Josephine, to get it into the proper 
condition for lending. 

‘‘Sally,’’ Josephine called in at one of the 
front windows, ‘‘I’ve forgotten to tell you who 
are in town! Neil and Dorothy Chase. They 
just came last night. Don’t you want to ask 
them out to-night ?’’ 

Alec, down the driveway, heard, and was 
first to shout his approbation of this idea: 








don’t look as smart as he thinks they ought. 
Even Bob is more than usually fussy about the 
parting of his hair!’’ 

‘*Too bad, but such small anxieties always 
go along with dress occasions. You don’t 
answer my question. Do you feel like the mis- 
tress of an ancestral home?’’ 

‘Do I? 1 should say I didn’t. I feel like 
a small girl giving her first party. I hadn’ta 
thing to wear but this old white frock—it’s 
lucky for me our lights are the sort they are. 
Electrics would show me up for what I am.”’ 

“Do you know what you are?’’ 

“Hardly — to-night. What am I, do you 
think ?”’ 

‘*A healthy, happy, sensible girl, who doesn’t 
care if she isn’t wearing a fussy frock from the 
most expensive place in town. And if you 
were, you couldn’t look nicer.’’ 

‘*Thank you! That’s a straight masculine 
compliment, and I appreciate it. How good it 
seems to see you without those blue glasses! 
Are you going to leave them off to-night?’’ 

‘‘T certainly am. I don’t care to contribute 
to the weird effects among the jack-o’ -lanterns. 
I want to see everything as it is to-night—in- 
cluding Sally Lane.’’ 

She looked straight into his eyes, with the 
frank friendliness which never dreamed of 
turning these pleasant speeches into meaning 
ones. She was heartily pleased to see him 
without the disfiguring glasses, for the brown 
eyes were fine ones, and the face was full of 
character as well as comeliness. 

‘**No girl ever had such good friends as Sally 














Lane,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you think I don’t know 
that no decorations of your house in town ever 
called for so much bunting and crash and so 
many flags and lanterns as we have here to- 
night? The others haven’t thought of it, but 
I’ve done a bit of estimating, if you please.’’ 

Jarvis laughed. “It’s hard to get round you. 
But you don’t mind? Moher and Jo are cer- 
tainly near enough to being mother and sister 
to you to be allowed a bit of fun like this.’’ 

Donald Ferry and his mother came up the 
steps, and Jarvis and Sally turned to greet 
them. Ferry had given them both a quick 
look of keen scrutiny as he saw them standing 
there alone together under the lanterns. What 
he thought could not have been told from his 
manner, however, for he had never seemed in 
a blither mood as he shook hands and presented 
himself to Sally in the capacity of one of her 
right-hand men. 

‘*Thank you,’’ she answered, looking at him 
precisely as she had looked at Jarvis, with the 
girlish fearlessness and absence of coquetry 
which is so charming at her age, much asa 
younger brother sometimes looks at an elder 
one whom he sincerely likes and admires. ‘‘I’ve 
just been telling Jarvis that no girl ever had 
nicer friends. You’ve all worked like slaves, 
and I do hope you’ll have good times enough 
to-night to half pay you. Jarvis, please pre- 
sent Mr. Ferry to the prettiest, jolliest girls we 
know, won’t you? And don’t forget to take 
advantage of the nicest ones yourself,’’ she 
added, laughing, and leading the way into the 
house with Mrs. Ferry, who, with Mrs. Burn- 
side, was to chaperon the party. 

Both Jarvis’s and Ferry’s eyes followed the 
graceful young figure as it made its way with 
the elder one down the hall, among the party- 
colored lights. Then, for some reason, they 
turned to look at each other and smiled. ‘‘Are 
you prepared to do your duty by those prettiest 
and jolliest girls?’’ inquired Ferry. 

“Tf youare. It’s the surest way of pleasing 
Sally,’’ replied Jarvis, with conviction. 

Sally’s characterization of the girls who were 

her guests was undoubtedly a true one. 
They were attractive young people, indeed, 
who shortly came trooping up the steps, in 
gauzy gowns of all hues. Youth and hap- 
piness are always good to look upon, and 
freshness of skin and brightness of eye make 
features not strictly beautiful charming in 
their own way. 

There were plenty of young men and 
youths. Max’s companion bank clerks were 
among them, clear-eyed, keen-faced fellows 
whom the Lanes liked upon sight and were 
glad to entertain both for Max’s sake and 
their own. Alec and Bob had not been 
denied the privilege of inviting certain 
youthful intimates, so it was a somewhat 
diversified company, in point of age, which 
laughed and danced and talked and sang 
under the lanterns. For sing they did now 
and then, when tempted by some popular 
air from the little orchestra—which some- 
how had been enlarged to include several 
other instruments besides the harp and 
violin, Josephine arguing that there must 
be sound enough to be heard upon the 
porch and lawn. It was a gay company, 
and the fun was at its height when the 
last guests to arrive drove up with a pro- 
claiming flourish of a musical ‘‘Gabriel’’ 
horn. 

“Tt’s the Chases—we must go out and 
meet them, Max,’’ and Sally caught her 
brother as he was hastening by. They 
reached the porch as Neil and Dordéthy 
descended from their car and looked about 
them. . 

‘‘Well, of all the surprises !’’ was young 
Mrs. Chase’s greeting, as she swept across 
the porch in a French gown which fairly 

took one’s breath away, as it was disclosed by 
the falling open of a gorgeous evening wrap. 

Jarvis Burnside, looking out of a porch win- 
dow at the moment, as he fanned one of the 
‘*prettiest and jolliest girls,’’ noted the contrast 
between Dorothy and Sally. Mrs. Chase was 
twenty-four, as he happened to know, but she 
looked considerably older, and one would have 
said there were at least eight years between 
them. Yet Sally, although she seemed so 
girlish, had the hostess’s pretty air of self-pos- 
session which is equal to greeting any number 
of French gowns and their wearers. 

‘*Yes, we hoped you would enjoy seeing us 
again with room enough to shake hands in,’’ 
and Sally made them welcome with a hearty 
greeting apiece. 

“This you, Sally?’ asked Neil Chase, sur- 
veying her with interest. ‘You look more like 
sixteen than ever. Going to put your hair up 
when you get to be thirty or forty ?’’ 

‘My hair is as much up as it can be under 
the circumstances,’’ retorted Sally, gaily. 
‘‘Unless I wear a wig, the best I can do is to 
tie it this way with a bow.”’ 

‘‘That’s so; we did hear you had a fever in 
the spring. You don’t look much like it now 
—more like an infant cherub. Well, Max, this 
the old place you had left you? My congratu- 
lations. It’s not half bad, you know—at least 
as it looked coming up the drive, by the light 
of the lanterns. Country places are getting to 
be the thing these days. Anybody here we 
know, or is it a neighborhood blowout ?’’ 

Max stiffened—as he usually did by the time 














Neil Chase had got out a few of his patronizing 
sentences. “I think you’ll find the same set 
here you’d find in town,’’ he answered. “We 
haven’t asked a crowd—just enough to be com- 
fortable and have plenty of room.’’ 

“Sally, I can’t possibly husk any corn,”’ 
Mrs. Chase murmured, as Sally led her into 
the drawing-room. ‘‘This gauze is a fright 
now, and I’ve worn it only three times. It’s 
awfully expensive—but it’s the thing now, you 
know, so one must have it.’? Her eyes fell on 
Sally’s dress as she spoke. ‘Sally Lane,’’ she 
half-shrieked into Sally’s ear, ‘‘if that isn’t the 
very same embroidered Swiss that you had for 
my wedding, almost four years ago, when you 
were a mere child !’’ 

“Absolutely the same. Don’t they wear 
well? ’’ Sally answered, serenely. ‘‘Much 
better than gauze. No, you needn’t husk any 
corn. That’s just for those who want a little 
fun fora few minutes by and by. Mr. Ferry!’’ 
as that young man passed with an inquiring 
look at her which meant, ‘‘Do you want me 
for anything in connection with these new arri- 
vals??? and Ferry was at her side. 

She enjoyed presenting him to the Chases, 
for she wanted to see what would happen. 
She had noted a new side of their neighbor to- 
night. Thus far their acquaintance had been 
carried on in tents and wood-lots, in an outdoor, 
every-day environment, so to speak. She ob- 
served him with interest as he made himself 
entertaining to Neil and Dorothy, and blessed 
him for his tact when he presently went off 
with Mrs. Chase, to do her special honor as 
the only young matron present. She observed 
that Dorothy seemed very ready to accompany 
him. 

Neil looked after his wife and her companion 
with an expression of curiosity. ‘‘I’d like to 
know how you came to have him here?’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Isn’t he that chap the papers are full 
of, who holds forth to a crowd of men every 
day down in the Old Dutch Church ?’’ 

‘*He’s the one,’’ Max replied. ‘‘I haven’t 
heard him yet, though I mean to soon. Burn- 
side and the boys say he’s great. He lives 
next door to us here.’’ 

‘*He’s not at all the sort I expected to see, 
from the stories about him. Still, the sancti- 
monious sort probably couldn’t hold the class 
of men they say go there regularly. He lives 
next door to you here, does he? That’s odd. 
My brother Ches didn’t talk about anything 
else than him this morning at breakfast. Says 
he refused a flattering invitation to a church in 
Washington because he preferred to stay by the 
Old Dutch. Well, Dorothy didn’t realize he 
was a parson, or she wouldn’t have gone off 
with him with such a flourish. If she finds it 
out, you can look to see her begin to be demure. 
I say, you’ve certainly got a stunning old place 
here.’’ 

“*Think so?’’ 

Chase gazed about him at the details of the 
long drawing-room, noting its woodwork and 
general proportions. ‘‘I’d rather like to look 
it over,’’ he proposed. ‘‘ Mind taking me 
about ?”’ - 

“No, only it’s not furnished, nor lighted, 
except down here where we’re entertaining.’’ 

‘*No electricity or gas, I suppose, out here. 
Well, you can raise some kind of a light to trot 
round by, can’t you? I’m a crank on ancient 
houses and furniture. Wish you had some old 
mahogany — that’s what you need in these 
rooms. ’’ 

Max procured a small hand-lamp from the 
kitchen, and proceeded to escort his guest about. 
Neil began by showing a patronizing approval 
of details here and there, but as the survey 
continued, he became less conversational, and 
walked about in silent inspection of everything, 
floors, walls, windows and ceilings, putting on 
a pair of eyeglasses and assuming a hypercrit- 
ical expression in éxcess even of his ordinary 
attitude. 

‘*Very fair, very fair,’’ was his reply, when 
Max asked him, at the conclusion of the round 
of the second story, how he liked it. Deter- 
mined to make the most of his chance to interest 
this ordinarily bored young ‘man, Max led the 
way up the stairs to the old library. Here Neil 
opened his eyes. But as he immediately nar- 
rowed them again, and began to examine books 
with an indifferent air, Max was not sure how 
much of an impression the collection was ma- 
king. 

Neil presently sat down. ‘Suppose we stay 
a few minutes. Quiet spot. Rather enjoy get- 
ting away from the crowd. Er—not intending 
to furnish up and stay here, are you? Quitea 
distance from town, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*That’s the objection to living out here.’’ 

‘‘Have you heard that I’m coming back to 
practise in the city ?’’ 

‘*‘No. That so? With your father’s firm?’’ 

‘*Yes. Dad’s made me a pretty good offer, 
and while it was considerable of a sacrifice to 
leave the business I’ve built up down there, 
I’m willing to humor the old man.’”’ He 
crossed his legs in a superior sort of way, his 
head thrown back after a fashion which always 
made Max want to throw something at him and 
disturb his poise. His tone was immensely 
condescending. 

‘*When do you make the move?’’ 

‘*Right away. ‘The governor’s in a hurry, 
and I’ve agreed to lose no time. Don’t care to 
live with the old folks again, so I shall look 








round a bit for a place. I drive a car, you 
know, and I’ve rather taken a fancy to having 
a country place, something on the old - style 
order. I’ve picked up rather a decent collection 
of old mahogany and prints, Sheffield plate and 
Lowestoft china—that sort of thing—that needs 
a certain background to show it off. I’ve heard 
of a number of places that might suit me; there 
are a good many abandoned country places 
these days—people like to get into town. Not 
many care, like me, for the artistic point of 
view in such matters. Er—I suppose you’ll 
sell this place?’’ 

Tlis tone was careless, but Max, who was 





watching him closely, saw a peculiar gleam in 
his eye which put him on his guard. Neil 
Chase was nothing if not shrewd and sharp to 
the point where the man who dealt with him 
must look closely after his own interests. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ Max replied, slowly. 
“Haven’t made up my mind. I’m considering 
an offer now for the place. Some people like 
to get into town, as you say, but plenty more 
appreciate life in the country, when they can 
get such a spot as this. Values in such prop- 
erty are going up, not down, in my opinion.’’ 

If Sally could have heard him! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘FY ATIIER, I—I—Alice, you tell him!’’ 

F “No, sir!’’ said Alice, emphatically. 

“I’m ashamed it wasn’t I, and —’’ 

‘*Did you, Frank?’’ asked Mr. Ogden, 
eagerly. 

The boy turned red, grinning. 

“I did, once. Not far or deep, but I did 
earn it.’’ 

Mr. Ogden turned to his daughter. 

‘*Did you see him?’’ 

**Yes, father—he dived off the lower board. 
I know he was scared stiff, but he really did 
it. ” 

“And you, Alice?’’ 

Alice hung her head. 

**Father, I—couldn’t. 
I just—couldn’t !”’ 

Mr. Ogden put his arm round fifteen-year-old 
Alice. 

‘*Never mind, it’ll come. Here,’’ turning 
to Frank, ‘‘here’s your dollar. I’ll make it 
five when you swim under water a hundred 
feet, but don’t start from the lower board. I’m 
afraid you’ll get past the dead-line and be 
swept into the culvert, this high water.’’ 

The Ogden twins had feared the water with 
a terrible fear since they were six, when a cap- 
sized boat had brought both so near to drowning 
that four doctors and over an hour’s work on 
each had been necessary to revive them. Mr. 
Ogden, at one time a champion swimmer, and 
always a water -lover, had labored through 
their childhood to rid them of this fear, and 
for three years both boy 
and girl swam with 
pleasure at Alton farm, 
where Rock Creek 
offered a pleasant sheet 
of quiet water for their 
practise. But neither 
would enter the sea, and 
neither would put a head 
under water, so great 
was the impress left by 
their childhood’s terror. 
Ever since they had 
learned to swim, there 
had been a standing offer 
of a dollar for a dive 
off the bank or spring- 
board. 

And now Frank had 
earned his dollar. His 
prompt offer to share it 
with Alice—as promptly 
refused—could not com- 
fort her for being beaten. 

‘‘Never mind, Al,*’ he 
had said. ‘‘Girls aren’t ~ 
expected to have courage 
like boys. You'll do it 
some day, maybe.’’ 

But Alice felt the gulf. 

The next day she put 
on her bathing-suit with 


I will some day, but 


a grim determination. HOW SHE 
No matter what it felt 
like, she would stand on 
that board and go off, head first. She walked 


slowly down to the bathing-place with Frank, 
and climbed the high bank, along which ran 
the new state road recently thrown across the 
little valley. 

This road was sixty feet above the stream, 
on top of a raw earth-bank, pierced in its center 
with a huge brick culvert, through which the 
stream ran. When the creek was in flood, as 
it was for weeks in the spring, the culvert 
entrance was covered, the brick tube being not 
quite big enough to carry off the water as fast 
as it came down, so that the road-bank then 
acted as a dam. 

The water was thus usually deeper on the 
up-stream than the down-stream side of the 
road, and so all the boys and girls spending 
the summer at Alton climbed the bank and 
crossed the road, sliding down the other side 
with shrieks of laughter, to walk a hundred 
yards up to the bathing-pool and the two 
spring -boards. The ‘‘ dead -line,’’ beyond 
which parental injunctions prevented swim- 
mers from venturing, was marked by a huge 
willow, and the bathers willingly enough stayed 
above it, although it was a common boast 
among the boys that they would like to swim 
through the culvert in flood, if their parents 











would let them. The length of the culvert 
was a hundred and fifty feet. 

Alice was not thinking of culverts to-day, 
or of sliding down the bank. It was of the 
dark green underwater, and the head - first 
plunge. 

When all the rest were splashing and laugh- 
ing in the water, and after Frank had taken a 
very gentle and shallow dive off the low spring- 
board to the water, now close to it because 
the stream was so high, Alice walked cau- 
tiously out and stood on the end of it. Below 
her, the placid water waved and sparkled with 
the splashings going on round her. Heads 
bobbed everywhere, but she did not see them. 
Calls and laughter fell on deaf ears. Thrice 
she gathered herself to dive, and thrice she 
lacked the courage. Frank watched her curi- 
ously from the water. Then she sighed, 
turned,. and walked off the board, and down 
the path beside the stream. 

Few noticed her. But Frank saw, and 
understanding, swam after her. Without 
thinking, he passed the dead-line, and swam 
on, striving to catch sight, through the trees, 
of the red-trimmed black bathing-skirt and 
red-and-white kerchief Alice wore over her 
head. 

Once or twice he caught sight of it. 

‘*Alice!’’ he called. “OQ—Al—Alice!’’ 

But Alice did not hear. Frank, with that 
strange affinity twins often have for each 
other, felt Alice’s distress almost as if it were 
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MANAGED TO DRAG THE LIMP, WET FORM UP ON THE 


BANK... SHE NEVER KNEW 
his own. Forgotten the dead-line, forgotten 
the culvert and the swifter current running 
under it, forgotten all thought of parental 
objections, until the shadow of the bank lay 
across his face. Then, as he sighted Alice 
sitting miserably alone at the foot of the steep 
bank, and called to her, he saw the nearness 
of the bank and felt a movement in the 
water. 

“Here!’’ he said to himself. ‘*This won’t 
do!”’ and started swimming for the shore. 

But even as he tried, the current ran stronger, 
and strive as he might, he was pulled toward 
the embankment and dangerously close to the 
little swirl in the surface which he knew 
showed the whereabouts of the covered culvert. 

**Alice—Alice!’’ he called, but this time it 
was acry of terror. ‘‘Alice—Alice!’’ 

Alice heard. She looked up in time to see 
her brother’s white and despairing face, and 
the struggle he was making—looked up in time 
to see his head go under, and a bubble or two 
come to the surface, and to know that he was 
in the culvert. 

For an instant Alice was frozen with horror. 
During that instant her mind was blank. Then 
it worked at lightning speed. Frank was ex- 
hausted. It took more than a minute and a 
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half for anything to go through the culvert. 
Frank had neither breath nor strength—he 
would be unconscious in a few seconds. Her 
first impulse was to climb the steep bank and 
run down the other side to rescue him as he 
came through. But many a race to see who 
could first reach the top had taught her how 
long a scramble it usually was, with loose dirt 
slipping under every footstep, and she knew— 
who better, who had had careful lessons given 
her in resuscitating the drowned, and had her- 
self been through it?—how short a time it takes 
to drown, and how every minute in the water 
means a decreased chance. Besides, Frank’s 
suit might catch on something in the culvert— 
maybe he would not come through ! 

It was this which decided her. It had taken 
but a second for these thoughts and reasonings 
to flash through her mind; it took less for her 
to throw herself bodily into the water and 
swim for the entrance. 

“‘Tt’s my head against his life,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘Keep cool. Mustn’t swim hard— 
current will do it—take a big breath before [ 
go un—”’ 

With the thought, the current took her. 
Down she went, head first into blackness. 
Rough brick scraped her head and she swam 
away from it. She opened her eyes, as she 
had heard her father say under-water swim- 
mers did, but could see nothing. 

“No light,’’ she thought. 

There was a suffocating feeling at her heart. 

‘*That’s because I’m frightened,’’ was her 
next idea. 

She bumped violently into the brick again, 
and found she could do less swimming than 
she expected. But she knew that if she could 
move through the water at all, the current and 
her own efforts would bring her to the end in 
time for breath. Deep breathing and holding 
her breath had been part of her father’s care- 
ful swimming training. 

But the end did not come. Alice had her 
eyes closed again. She had forgotten every- 
thing save Frank. 

“T’ll get through—I’ll—get—through—’’ 
rang through her mind, even as her head- 
down breast-stroke became feebler and feebler. 
There was a roaring in her ears and a sudden 
return of a terror which had waked her through- 
out her childhood—the terror of that experience 
of her early days. 

“Father! Frank! No, Z must help—Frank !’’ 

It was her last conscious thought. From 
then until the current carried her forth, she 
had only a confused impression of a great 
weight on her breast, a 
tearing at her throat, and 
a noise like that of a 
thousand hammers at her 
ears. Then, a blinding 
burst of light, a gulping, 
choking gasp of air and 
water, a terrible cough- 
ing spell, a wild but sure 
grasp at some sun- 
bleached hair bobbing in 
the water beside her, and 
she pulled herself feebly 
to the shelving bank, in 
her grasp a well-loved, 
tousled head. 

How she managed to 
drag the limp, wet form 
up on the bank, how she 
turned it over, and, both 
arms about its waist, 
held it, drooping, for the 
water to run out of the 
filled lungs; whence 
came the endurance to 
kneel across it and work 
slowly and steadily; 
first, hard pressure on 
the chest, then, wide 
flung arms abvove the 
head, she never knew. 

She only knew that 
she must count, slowly, 
four seconds to the 
breath, that she must 
press, and press hard, on the chest, contracted, 
and fling the arms wide and stretch them 
well, to inflate it; she knew only the hard 
pounding of her heart, the ‘ ‘one—two—three 
—four’’ of her count, and the blinding pains 
in her own head, until the flaccid body between 
her knees gave a convulsive twitch, gagged and 
coughed. 

Then Alice came to herself again, and uttered 
a glad cry. 

‘*Frank—Frank—breathe, boy—breathe !’’ 

She took up the steady work again. Finally 
a weak voice said: 

“Gee! Oh, I’m so sick!’’ - 

And then Alice broke down and cried, and 
never quite understood how a sudden crowd of 
pallid bathers gathered, nor why she was being 
petted so by clammy-skirted girls and banged 
upon the back by equally clammy and greatly 
excited boys. 

But Mr. Ogden knew the whole story before 
night. And grateful as were his quiet words 
of praise to his ‘‘girl fish’’ for her courage, 
it was Frank’s words which she cherished 
most. 

“Girls may not be supposed to have as 
much courage as boys, Allie,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
my sister has more than any boy I know.”’ 











THE CHAPEL AT WEST POINT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
HE high standards of the United States army 
are indicated by the fact that of one hundred 
thousand young men who sought enlistment last 
year about eighty-two thousand were rejected. 
And it is not likely that many applied who were 
conspicuously or consciously unfit. 


pS pen Washington women, who object to 
assuming all the responsibilities that go 
with voting, asked the governor of the state to 
urge the legislature to exempt women from jury 
duty. He refused, partly because the women 
who have already served made good jurors. 


NEARLY a gallon and a half of spirits and 
twenty gallons of beer for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. That is what 
was drunk last year, and it means that the suc- 
cesses of the temperance societies and prohibi- 
tion movements have only begun to touch the 
edge of the great national problem. 

RANCE has recently gained nine minutes by 

the simple expedient of setting back all 
the clocks in the country. It is done in accord- 
ance with a new law which recognizes the many 
advantages of having time exactly like that of 
England, instead of holding, as heretofore, to 
the astronomical difference of nine minutes be- 
tween Greenwich and Paris. 


EDICINE Hat, which has been consider- 

ing a change of its name to something more 
conventional, has received some sound advice 
on the subject from no less a person than 
Rudyard Kipling. His letter is a good one for 
those persons to read who are always wanting 
to change picturesque, original names, full- 
flavored with historical associations, for some- 
thing fashionable, sentimental, or up-to-date. 


N Ohio physician, who suspected that one 
of his patients had contracted tuberculosis 
from a pet cat, examined a hundred cats in the 
town and found germs of tuberculosis in every 
one, Thirty of them were seriously ill. It has 
long been known that cats can carry the conta- 
gion of scarlet fever and measles in their fur. 
If it shall be established that they can com- 
municate tuberculosis to human beings, their 
popularity will diminish in careful families. 
EOPLE who visited West Point more than 
five years ago had better go again. Within 
that time the famous Military Academy has been 
almost entirely rebuilt, and although the new 
buildings are not wholly finished, they are so 
far advanced that the beauty and dignity of the 
architectural scheme is fully apparent. ‘“The 
Point’’ was always an interesting place; it has 
now a set of buildings worthy of the fame of 
the academy and the natural grandeur of its 
situation. 


Airave must be one of the most widely 
useful products of the earth, if all the claims 
of its admirers are allowed. At a dinner in 
Colorado it appeared in some form in every 
course. The biscuits were made of alfalfa meal. 
The turkey was stuffed with alfalfa while he 
was alive, and afterward when he was prepared 
for the oven. Mashed alfalfa took the place of 
potatoes, and cooked alfalfa leaves masqueraded 
as spinach. The fresh green leaves were served 
as salad, and alfalfa tea and alfalfa cider were 
used in place of coffee and water. 
A CURIOUS glimpse of the pathetic life of 
the Empress Josephine has lately been 
afforded by the publication of her will, which 
was supposed to be lost. It is really more a 
confession of faith than a will. In it she de- 
clares her belief in God and religion, in spite of 
Napoleon’s efforts to destroy her faith. ‘‘If he 
was an unbeliever and an atheist,’’ she says, 
‘the fault lies with the vile courtiers who by 
their sycophancy made him believe there was 
no Supreme Being above him. They made him 
a god. How, then, could he retain any Chris- 
tian humility ?’’ 


CC ASIONALLY there is an undergraduate 

denial of the logical connection between 
rank in college and success in later years. A 
new way of confounding such doubters was 
tried recently at a leading university. Three 
judges were asked to pick from the class which 
was graduated fifteen years ago the men who in 
their judgment have won success in life. Acting 





independently, they agreed upon twenty-three 
men. Then from the remaining men of the 
class twenty-three names were selected by lot, 
and an examination of the records showed 
that the first group had won one hundred and 
ninety -six “A’s’’ in undergraduate years, 
whereas the second group had won only fifty- 


six. 
* © 


PASSIONS. 


Passions are likened best to floods and streams: 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
*® © 


MIDWINTER. 


UCH of the history of the human race 
could be deduced from the meaning 
which the word winter has come to 

have, and from the months of the year which 
it ealls to mind. The dominance of the north- 
ern hemisphere is written into it. 

Probably, to the majority of persons who 
have passed their youth, winter is a rather 
gloomy and depressing season. They find them- 
selves shut away from their favorite pastimes, 
restricted by the snow to more circumscribed 
geographical boundaries, and chilled by the cold 
from which their uncomfortably heavy clothing 
does not shield them. 

This is not at all as it should be, or need be. 
When old winter pushes you with his rough 
hand, push back, instead of cringing. You 
will find that instead of maltreating you further, 
he will thenceforth hail you as a brother. 

The slavery of clothes is the greatest single 
hindrance to the enjoyment of a northern win- 
ter. Lumbermen and hunters and all the savage 
races know this; but the majority of civilized 
men still cling to hard, close-fitting leather 
shoes, stiff hat and gloves. With a proper dis- 
regard of style, one can be perfectly comfortable 
outdoors in midwinter anywhere south of the 
arctic circle. Two pairs of woolen stockings, 
moccasins, mittens, and a cap that can be drawn 
over the ears would be an emancipation proc- 
lamation for many a man who now dreads the 
winter ; and exercise would warm him better 
than his furnace fire. 

To those who understand it, midwinter is a 
beautiful season. The air is purer than at any 
other time, for the snow covers the baleful dust, 
and cold arrests those processes in nature’s lab- 
oratory, which, although necessary, are not 
always pleasant. In the woods the delicate 
tracery of the feet of birds and beasts lays open 
secrets that are hidden during the rest of the 
year. A sled gives one the fastest motion man 
is capable of enjoying without help of beast or 
machinery, and a pair of skates the easiest and 
most graceful motion. Children enjoy the win- 
ter, and the man who will do as the children 
do will find himself growing young. 


* © 


ARE AMERICANS FRIVOLOUS? 


CLEVER English visitor has gone home 
A to tell his neighbors that Americans have 
“fallen into their anecdotage.’’ It was an 
old joke, but it serves its purpose. Wherever 
he went he found ignorance of or indifference 
to politics, to questions of art or science or gov- 
ernment, but he found funny stories, comic 
songs, and more funny stories, ad nauseam. 

Having plunged this dagger into our national 
self-conceit, he twists it round with the obser- 
vation that most of the stories were so old that 
he had stopped laughing at them years ago. 

This critic is clearly not above trying to be 
witty at our expense, but there is a measure of 
truth in what he says. Another aspect of the 
fault which he detected was touched upon the 
other day by President Lowell of Harvard. 
The musical taste, he said, not only of the 
people at large, but also of the best educated 
among us, is depressingly low. The inane comic 
song from the variety theater is what most 
people seem to like. ‘‘Has Anybody here seen 
Kelly ?’”’ and ‘‘My Wife’s gone to the Coun- 
try’’ are as typical of popular taste to-day as 
‘*The Swanee River’’ and ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
Home’”’ were fifty years ago. The declining 
standard both of emotional expression and of 
musical taste needs no clearer illustration. 

Happily there is a saving remnant which has 
not yielded to a certain prevalent looseness of 
thinking, shallowness of emotion, and frivolous- 
ness of taste. More power to them! It isa 
pity that modern education is not more effectual 
in adding to their numbers. 

But the impetus toward amendment is quite 
as likely to come from below as from above. 
Already there are indications of a stirring of 
the depths of national life, which may go far 
to correct such faults as superficiality and trivi- 
ality. 

& © 


THE MODERN TURK. 


VIDENCE is abundant that Turkey is 
waking up. Whether it was the unex- 
pectedly successful political revolution that 
opened the eyes of the people to their deficiencies 
and their opportunities, or whether the begin- 
ning of the awakening led to the political revo- 
lution—all that is fair matter for discussion. 
Whatever caused it, a new era has already 
dawned. The street dogs have been banished 
from Constantinople, and a modern system 
of street-cleaning has been introduced. A 
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telephone system has been installed, and many 
other public improvements are projected for the 
capital. 

The latest news from the empire comes from 
four American consuls, that modern improve- 
ments are to be introduced or extended in four 
widely separated cities, three of them in Asia. 

In Salonica the city officers are trying to 
raise money for widening some streets so that 
the street railway may be run through them. 
In Baghdad, on the other side of the empire, 
nearly a million dollars have been borrowed for 
introducing modern conveniences. Aleppo has 
decided to have electric lights, a street railway 
and the telephone; and when a responsible 
contractor appears ready to build water-works 
and sewers the city will talk business with him. 
Mersina, near the birthplace of Saul of Tarsus, 
has made a contract with a French syndicate to 
pave the streets with asphalt, to build and 
operate a water and sewer system, and to erect 
a market-house with a hundred stalls. 

Although they were slow in adopting the n-w 
things, the Turks are quick to profit by the 
experience of others, for they are not granting 
perpetual franchises, but, as at Mersina, stipu- 
late that all the public improvements shall 
become the property of the city at the end of a 
term of years. 

* © 
THE BEST CHANCE. 


In the cradles of the nation 
Lie its chances of salvation. 
Alfred H. Miles. 


* ¢ 


CONSTRUCTION OR DESTRUCTION? 
HEN the next ‘‘Mother’s Congress’’ 
meets, there is one question which 
might be put before it and discussed, 
although there is little prospect that it could be 
authoritatively decided. It is this: “How long 
should toys last after Christmas and birth- 
days?’’ It might be answered that it depends 
upon the child, but that is hardly a fair judg- 
ment, for a great deal rests upon the child’s 
training, and that refers itself back directly to 
the maternal influence. 
It is true there are blessed children like the 
ones in Gelett Burgess’s rime, who 


Make their soldiers march away 
When they’ve finished with their play, 


for, within them, the joy of possession is so 
keen that a plaything becomes a treasure. But 
for the others, the small people who leave dolls 
on the floor and blocks on chairs, who break 
their carts and cut up their picture-books, it is 
necessary that reproof and often swift maternal 
judgment should fall upon the little offenders. 
The seed of carefulness, early planted, will 
give a harvest better worth reaping later. 

All this has been said over and over again, 
and it is now restated merely because there has 
recently arisen a cult of theorists who argue 
and believe that, in destroying a toy a child is 
oftentimes laying the foundations of character, 
for ‘‘destruction is the basis of construction.’’ 

Now, while it is possible to forgive the leg- 
endary boy, who cut open his drum to discover 
the source of the sound, as possessing only legiti- 
mate childish curiosity, it is impossible to par- 
don the son of one of the theorists, who, as his 
mother boasted, cut up his drum, ‘‘and made 
coat-hangers and dolls’ hoops, and ever so many 
other clever little contrivances, my dear.’’ 

Such constructive destruction seems too much 
like pulling down a magnificent cathedral in 
order to build fifty small chapels of the material. 
At any rate, it is an overexpensive character 


foundation. 
* & 


BUYING AND SELLING VOTES. 


UDGES, juries and the press agree that the 
man who sells his vote for money is a dan- 
gerous citizen. In a close contest the result 

may depend on the votes of ten purchasable 
voters. Then it is not the will of the majority 
which prevails, but the purse of the bribe-giver. 

There was a time when money was used 
much more freely at the polls than it is at 
present. Party workers would round up the 
floating voters, put a dollar or two in the pocket 
of each and a ballot in his hand, then march 
him to the box and see that he deposited the 
ballot. 

That is not done so generally now. But the 
disclosures in Adams County, Ohio, indicate 
that the practise of paying voters has not been 
wholly abandoned. More than a thousand 
voters have been indicted for taking bribes, 
and many others have confessed without indict- 
ment. About one voter in every four in the 
county must have accepted a bribe. Although 
they were legally guilty of selling their votes, 
it is probable that most of them took the money 
as an inducement to go to the polls, rather than 
as the price of their support of an opposition 
candidate. There are voters of that kind in 
every county. 

Occasionally the party managers agree not to 
pay money to such men and keep the agree- 
ment, to the discomfiture of the citizens who 
have not been in the habit of casting their 
ballots for their party candidates unless they 
receive the usual two dollars. 

The member of a legislature who sells his 
vote belongs to a different class from the man 
who expects pay for his time when he goes to 
the polls. The corrupt legislator offers his 
vote to the highest bidder, whether it be the 











lobbyist for a candidate for the United States 
Senate or a lobbyist for a corrupt corporation. 
That offense is happily seldom committed,— 
less frequently probably than is commonly 
believed, —although recent revelations in more 
than one state show that it is not extinct. It 
is a betrayal of a trust, and is without excuse 


or extenuation. 
* © 


“A GOOD SHAKING UP.” 


ISS Lester was getting her studio ready for 
her morning pupils, when the door opened 
and a tall, gray-bearded man strode in. 

“I’m Dora Goodhue’s grandfather,” he began, 
scowling at the painting-teacher with keen black 
eyes. “That child has no mother; nobody but me 
—an old fellow busy all day in an office. One of 
her friends wanted her to take water-color lessons 
with you. They said you were a lady, and I let 
her come. I thought you’d have a good influence. 
I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Sir!’’ was the surprised response. 

He held out the morning paper. “See those 
head-lines? That’s your pupil, Pauline Manford— 
eloped. Hadn’t seen it, had you? Well, my little 
Dora has told me this morning how that girl has 
been receiving telephone messages here, from 
this fellow she’s run off with—making secret 
appointments and all that, right under your eyes. 
You needn’t explain; I’m not through. I under- 
stand she has hardly worked an hour in this studio 
for weeks. You’ve finished pictures for her and 
let her take them home and palm them off as her 
own, so her parents would think she had been 
spending her time here, when she hadn’t. And 
my little Dora and other young girls have looked 
on and taken lessons in deceit and trickery.” 

Miss Lester had dropped into a chair, her face 
flaming scarlet. Every bit of haughtiness was 
gone from her manner. 

“I did that,” she admitted, looking him straight 
in the eyes. ‘And since you know so much, I’ll 
tell you the rest. I’m dependent on this work for 
my living. Pauline Manford was a wealthy girl, 
and her influence got most of my pupils for me. 
I knew she could send me more, or turn them 
away. I didn’t want to deceive, and especially I 
didn’t want the younger girls to know that I fin- 
ished those sketches for her, but she insisted on 
joking about it before the class. Of course I 
didn’t dream this affair was more than a passing 
flirtation, and—I couldn’t afford to offend her; 
that’s the long and short of it.” 

“That’s the weak and wrong of it!’”’ the old man 
flashed back. ‘What you need is a good shaking 
up. All my life men have been asking me to 
drink with them. Do you suppose I ever lost a 
stroke of business by refusing? ‘No, sir,’ I tell 
’em. ‘I love you, but I won’t drink your whisky.’ 
That ends it. Now Pauline Manford has run off 
with a scalawag. I know all about him. Her 
parents are heart-broken. How many pupils do 
you think they’ll send you when they find out 
your part in this?” 

He turned to go, and paused, looking down at 
Jane Lester. She was hardly more than a girl 
herself, fighting her battle alone against the world. 

“Can’t you start over, child—and be square?” 
he asked, and at the sudden gentleness, her eyes 
brimmed with tears. 

“Yes—I will,” she said. 

The door closed behind him, and opened again. 
“The Manfords will never know anything against 
you from me or my Dora,” promised the queer old 
man. “She’s no telltale. I had to work to get her 
to tell me what she did. Doyou want her back in 
your class ?”’ 

“Tf you'll trust me.”’ 

“Yes—I will.” This time he was really gone, 
leaving a dazed, ashamed, repentant, courageous 
young painting-teacher standing alone in the 


*| middle of her studio. 


* ¢ 


THE STORY -TELLER. 


‘HE story-teller is one of the great primitive 
world figures, the first of all the artists. Far 
back in the dawn of history we catch glimpses of 
him charming the hearts of men. In every nation 
and every age the one with eyes to see the endless 
drama of humanity and tongue to tell of what he 
sees has found his kingdom waiting. 

Yet the banishment which no monarch could 
achieve, civilization has effected. Only in the 
Orient can we to-day find the great story-tellers. 
Music, drama, travel, above all, the printing-press 
—these are the story-tellers of civilization. Yet 
still the old love lingers. Still the man or woman 
who can tell of the joys, the fears, the struggles 
of human lives, moving listeners to laughter and 
to tears, is the most welcome of guests. 

Is not just here a suggestion for the girl who 
grieves because she has no social gifts? It may 
be that she cannot sing, or play the piano or 
violin, or act. She could often, nevertheless, with 
a little practise, acquire a talent which would make 
her in demand everywhere. Who that has heard 
a ghost-story well told before a camp-fire, or a tale 
of laughter or heroism drive away the ennui of a 
rainy morning, can fail to appreciate the value 
of the gift? 

But the tale must be well told—clearly, vividly, 
with no distracting divergences or bewildering 
insertion of forgotten clues. That this is not easy 
at first any one can bear witness who has heard 
the average person retail the plot of a novel. 

“And then you see, Lady Hortense —” 

“But who was Lady Hortense? You haven’t 
spoken of her.” 

“Why, surely I did! She was Guilliment’s half- 
sister, the one that the dark-haired count — Oh, 
I forgot to tell about the dark-haired count’s 
arrival just at the critical moment.” 

It may be discouraging at first, but there is one 
school of instruction in the art of story-telling 
open to every one who will. It is found in the 
nursery. No wandering from the main issue will 
be allowed there, nor may any endearing and 
human touch be omitted. It is strict discipline, 
but excellent for the art. Nor may one fail to 
know when she has “arrived”; it will be when 
she hears, in the nursery or out of it, the impera- 
tive command of Peter Pan: “Do it again!” 





























nama Libel Case.—The United States 
P"aasene Court, by a unanimous decision, 
has sustained the action of the lower court, in 
quashing the indictment in what is known as 
the “Panama libel case.’’ This is the case, 
begun in March, 1909, in which the publisher 
of a New York newspaper was indicted in the 
Cireuit Court of the United States for the 
southern district of New York, on a charge of 
libel in making certain statements regarding the 
purchase of the Panama Canal. Copies of the 
paper had been sold on Federal territory,—at 
West Point, and in the post-office building at 
Mew York City,—and it was claimed that these 
sales constituted a ‘‘publishing’’ of the libel and 
brought the case within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. The indictment was quashed 
by the lower court, and its action is sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court, on the 
ground that there were adequate means for 


punishing the libel in the state courts, and that | 


to resort to the Federal courts, on the theory 
that the circulation of the paper on Federal 
reservations was an independent offense, was to 
frustrate the plain purpose of the state law. 

& 


he Post-Office Business of the United 

States, it appears from the tables contained 
in the report of the Postmaster-General, shows 
an astonishing increase. The receipts of the 
Post-Office Department are now more than 11 
times as great as they were 40 years ago; and 
during the last nine years, from 1901 to 1910, 
the number of pieces of mail handled, and the 
number and value of postal money-orders issued, 
have doubled. ° 


J yr tgy weet “ Trust.’’— Proceeding under 
the Sherman antitrust act, the Federal 
government has brought suit in the United 
States Circuit Court at New York against 13 
transatlantic steamship companies and certain 
individuals, charging an unlawful combination 
for the control of the steerage traffic between 
Europe and the United States. It is charged 
that the defendant companies and their agents 
entered into an agreement to act together to 
destroy competition, and that a committee was 
appointed with power to select steamships to 
be known as “fighting steamers,’’ to sail from 
the same ports and on the same dates as the 
steamers of independent lines, and to advertise 
rates far below those of the competing ships. 
The petition of the government asks the court 
to cancel the contract and to restrain the 
defendants from acting under it, and also to 
enjoin the companies from entering or clearing 
ships at any port of the United States while 
the contract remains in effect. 
& 

ew Senators.—Lieut.-Gov. Atlee Pom- 

erene, Democrat, has been elected United 
State Senator from Ohio to succeed Senator Dick, 
Republican; and Charles 
F. Johnson, Democrat, 
has been elected from 
Maine to succeed Senator 
Hale, Republican. Mr. 
Pomerene is a lawyer, 47 
years of age, and has 
served as city solicitor of 
Canton, district attorney 
of Stark County, and a 
member of the Ohio Tax 
Commission. Mr. Johnson 
also is a lawyer, and was 
the candidate of his party for governor in 1892 
and 1894. na 


eath of Senator Elkins.— United States 

Senator Stephen Benton Elkins “of West 
Virginia, Republican, died January 4th, in his 
70th year. Mr. Elkins 
began his political career | 
in New Mexico, where he || 
was at different times a || 
member of the territorial | 
legislative assembly, dis- || 
trict attorney, attorney- | 
general, United States Dis- | 
trict Attorney, and dele- | 
gate to Congress. He was | 
Secretary of War under | 
President Harrison, 
1891-3, and was elected to tL meneame 
the United States Senate in 1895 and twice 
reélected. He was largely interested in rail- 
roads and coal-mines in his state. 

& 

CE Recent Deaths.—Judge Edward 

Baldwin Whitney of the Supreme Court 
of New York died January 5th, aged 53 
years. ——Com. Alexander McCrackin, U.S.N., 
retired, who served in the volunteer navy in the 
Civil War,and on the Marietta and the Oregon 
in the war with Spain and the operations in 
the Philippines, died January 3d, aged 60 years. 
—-Brig.-Gen. Edgar 8. Dudley, U. S. A 
retired, died January 9th, aged 65 years. Gen- 
eral Dudley served in the last year of the Civil 
War. During the war with Spain he was 
judge-advocate of the 24 Army Corps, and he 
was judge-advocate of Cuba during the Ameri- 
can military occupation. 
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Curious Meteorite.—On August 1, 1898, 

a meteoric iron fell near Quesa, Spain, which 
was remarkable for its wedge shape. Professor 
Berwerth of Vienna has.recently given careful 
examination to the meteorite, which weighs 
about 30 pounds, and he announces that the 
peculiar form is due to the development of 
crystalline faces. There is a large octahedron, 
and a large icositetrahedron face, while the 
remaining surfaces form three small octahedron 
faces. The iron is also marked with depres- 
sions caused by the heat generated by the fierce 
rush through the air. 

& 


lage Coconut Crab.— The tree - climbing 
crabs of the Molucca Islands are among 
the most interesting of animals. These crabs, 
whose bodies together with their heavy fore 
limbs are often a foot in 
length, climb coconut- 
trees, particularly at 
night, in order to reach 
the nuts, of whose milk 
they are very fond. 
They tear open the cov- 
ering of the nut at its 
apex, and suck out the 
contents. Their worst 
enemies are rats, which 
sometimes drive them 
from their burrows in 
the daytime. Then they 
glide among the bushes and through the grass, 
agitating their pincers and making a strange 
rattling sound, ° 





adio-Active Potassium ?—Recent ex- 

periments of Messrs. Elster and Geitel, 
supported by those of Messrs. MacLennan, 
Henriot and others, appear to show that potas- 
sium belongs to the list of substances possessing 
the property of radio-activity. It has been 
found that salts of potassium, obtained from 
the mines of Stassfurt, spontaneously give out 
an emanation which ionizes the surrounding 
air. If the discovery should be definitely con- 
firmed it would be of great interest, but the 
question is raised whether there may not be a 
slight intermixture of the salts of radium, 
uranium or thorium in the potassium experi- 
mented with. ° 


he Mammoth in France.—An indica- 

tion of the enormous extent of the earth’s 
surface which was formerly inhabited by that 
colossal ancestor of the elephant, the mam- 
moth, is given by the recent discovery in the 
region of the ‘* Landes,’”’ in southwestern 
France, of remains of one of these animals 
buried in blue clay underneath a heavy layer 
of sandy soil between six and seven feet in 
depth. The discovery was made some nine 
miles from Dax by workmen engaged in dig- 
ging clay to make brick. As is generally 
known, the remains of the mammoth are 
abundant in Alaska and northern Siberia. 
There they are often found almost intact in 
the frozen soil, but of the French specimen 
there remain only a jaw-bone, some teeth, and 
a number of other bones. 


& 


” Se Se study of various 

methods of preventing inundations to 
which French engineers have been led by the 
disastrous floods in the basin of the Seine last 
winter has brought to light a very curious plan 
for disposing of surplus water which has been 
employed during the past five years by the 
Count of Beauchamp on his extensive estates 
between Poitiers and Avallon. Formerly his 
lands were subjected to disastrous inundations, 
but the trouble has been entirely averted by 
means of ‘ ‘drinking-wells.’’ They are dug to 
a depth of 50 or 60 feet, at chosen points, pene- 
trating a layer which is very absorbent for 
water. The wells are walled with loose 
stones, and the surface water is led by ditches 
and barriers of earth not directly into them, 
but to their neighborhood, whence it finds its 
way in by percolation through the walls. It 
is thus freed from mud, which would quickly 
choke the wells. ‘The success of the plan de- 
pends upon favorable disposition of the geologic 
strata. ® 


he Snail and the Screw.—It is no 

doubt true that nearly all haman inven- 
tions have been suggested by natural objects. 
Mons. Charles Fremont, of the French School 
of Mines, points out an interesting example in 
the case of the screw, the fundamental idea of 
which, he believes, was suggested to primitive 
man by the spiral shell of the edible snail. It 
was not the shape of the shell that suggested 
the screw, but the spiral motion which it is 
necessary to give to the body of the snail in 
order to withdraw it from the shell. This at 
once showed that an object of a screw shape 
embedded in a solid powerfully resisted at- 
tempts to withdraw it by a straight pull. 
hint was enough, and the screw became one of 
the earliest of man’s inventions. 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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The tissue around the varicose 
veins is poorly nourished, liable 
to infection and degeneration, 
with rapid formation of ulcers, 
which are healed with _diffi- 
Our Seamless Heel 


Varicose 
Veins. 






culty. 


STOCKINGS 


are the best treatment for this 
condition that physicians have 
y hey immedi- 
ately check the development of 
trouble, and begin at once re- 
storing the yr x to normal 
condition. Ask us for book- 
let with sel f- measure direc- 


tions and prices. 
om So.. Elastic 


- Curtis & Spindell | 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St.. Lynn, Mass. 


Rider , Aponte Wanted 
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I sundries, pars rts and o— for at meee of Re ties at 
half usual prices. DO MOT BUY until you get our 
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MERRELL- 


Member of the Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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Direct to You’ 


-—“And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 












Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole 
sale prices and explains all— saving 
you $5 to $40 * any famous 
mazoo stove or sange 
as stoves 
homes. Over 140,006 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many nea: 





you—to refer to. $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee We prepay 
all freight and give you 
—30 Days’ 

Free Trial 
—360 Days’ 
Approval Test 
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CASH 
OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you—and you 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 


buyer. Send name for Pree Catalogue No. 253 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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Why consider Mince Pie a special holiday 
What’s to hinder having it every 


? 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


is cheaper than any other good dessert. 


Certainly 
can be more wholesome than a None Such 
Mince Pie. 
Let’s have mince pie when we want 


not wholesomeness, for nothing 


Let’s don’t follow custom any 
Such Mince Meat Pie. 


Two-pie package at 
your grocer’s, 10 cents 
—since 1884. 

Every 10 ‘cent two-pie 
package of None Such 
Mince Meat is kept 
sweet and clean by a 
paraffine wrapper 
sealed by a stout paste- 
board box. 


NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 








SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





Works for the Whole Family! 


A Powerful Little Work Engine 
for Busy Men and “Boy Mechanics" 


This engine is not a toy in any sense of the word. 
powerful, high-grade Work Engine, built and guaranteed 
by Fuller & Johnson, whose fame as engine builders ex- 
It pumps all the water for house 
and barn when attached to an ordinary force pump. 
runs every hand-power and foot-power machine on the 
Helps men and women with their hardest work— 
In addition to 
pumping, running washers, cream separators, etc., 


tends around the globe. 
place. 
has a multitude of uses! 


is the ideal engine for 
practical play. 


Fuller & 
Johnson 


‘*boy mechanics’”’ 






This engine was designed to take the place 
of unreliable windmills. As a pumping en- 
gine alone its success has been simply as- 
tounding. It fits any pump, without belts, 
walking 
beams, an- 
chor posts— 
no “extras” 
to buy. No 
platform to 
build. Pumps 
400 to 1,000 
gallons per 
hour as if it 
were only 
play. 

Every en- 
gine is 


FULLER 





Farm Pump Engine 


Story of a Great Little Engine in Free Book 


1 Yates Street, MADISON, WIS. 







Patented in U. 
8. A. June 16, 
"9. Also Do- 
minion of Can- 
ada Sept. 6,°10, 
and other for- 
elgn countries. 


It’sa 


It 
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its use for 
etc., it 
who delight in 









equipped with a pulley for running light 
machines, and owing to its lightness, simplicity 
and portability it has become equally famous 
as a I Utility i 
Then the boys of America discovered that the 
marvelous little engine was the finest ever de- 
signed for use in wv small workshops. 
Many readers of the Youth’s Companion—the 
“‘boy mechanics” of today— the master mechanics 
of the future—are using the little Farm Pump 
Engine to run scroll saws, lathes, amateur 
printing presses, small electric lighting plants, 
etc. The same engine that furnishes delight- 
ful occupation to these youths is helping their 
fathers and mothers. It is simple and safe. 
Cannot freeze or overheat. Complete and 
ready to run as soon as removed from the crate. 


How to Get a Farm Pump Engine 
Write for Free Engine Books and name of 
nearest dealer who has engine on exhibition. 
& JOHNSON MFG. CO. 2%: 
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SITTING IN THE LEE 
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EARS ago, when the Nancy B. 
Was the ablest craft afloat, 
My little John went along as crew, 
When I sailed in the stanch old boat. 
I’d take the wheel, and 1’d watch the peak 
With a sea-dog’s weather-eye, 
And I’d luff her into each gusty flaw, 
As the combers came rolling by. 
While stinging lashes of salty spray 
Flung over.the weather rail, 
As I held her close to the freshening breeze, 
And hauled on the dripping sail. 


But little John kept snug and dry, 
And warm as he could be, 

And watched the waves go racing by, 
Just sitting in the lee. 


The stanch old craft long since has gone 
To the haven where good ships rest, 
And her skipper no longer stands alert 
And urges her to her best. 
John has taken the wheel for mother and me, 
And he looks with a fearless eye 
Atthe storms and combers that strong men face, 
As life goes surging by. 
His eye is keen, and his hand is strong, 
And his love is beyond compare ; 
He has taken us safely through troubled years, 
Till now we are running fair. 
So wife and I keep snug at home, 
Contented as can be, 
And watch the years go drifting by, 
Just sitting in the lee. 


* © 


“BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.” 


Not by one portal or one path alone 
God’s holy messages to men are known. 
HE young man paused in 
1 his reading and looked 
across the table. His 
father sat in the warmth of 
the blazing fire, shading his 
eyes with a hand that trem- 
bled slightly. 
i “TI have often heard you 
=; quote that,’’ said the boy. 
‘**Yes, its truth comes to me 
so often! Wonderful messages come through 
trivial things. I have often meant to tell you 
about a silent message that changed my whole 
life. Iam not a superstitious man, but I have 
always felt that God’s direction came to me, 
to quote the poem further: 
To guide the lone feet and glad the failing breast. 

‘*When I was about your age I was head- 
strong and wilful. Your grandfather owned the 
woolen-mills from which this great business has 
grown. It was his intention to have me learn 
the work from the first steps, but when I had 
finished college I came home with a plan of 
living all blocked out. My undertaking may 
have been altruistic in its tendency, but it was 
unpractical in its methods. 

‘*T wanted reform, noisy and wonderful, but 
I also wanted my father to divide the business 
and give me my portion to put into my work. 
After long discussions he refused to allow me 
to dissipate my money at that time, and I de- 
cided to go away. 

‘On the morning that [ left home my mother 
rose very early and walked with me in the 
garden. I was in no very good mood, and even 
her gentleness could not persuade me. As we 
stood at the gate, she gave me a wonderful 
white rose. White roses were her favorites, 
and she had great skill in cultivating them. 
As she laid the flower in my hand she said, 
‘I want all your thoughts and purposes in life 
to be as pure and unsoiled as this flower.’ 

‘*T never saw her again in life. The years 
that followed were years of failure and disap- 
pointment in my work. I came to see the 
foolishness of my scheme, but I held stubbornly 
to my course, and continued to blame my 
father for withholding the financial aid I asked. 
Dark days came, and I wandered far from 
the high mark I had set. In my perplexities 
I fell to thinking that there was still a son’s 
portion that should be mine. 

‘*T came back to the old home. I saw every- 
where evidences of wealth and larger living. 
I was admitted to the house like a stranger, 





and told that my father was detained at the | tom 


mills on urgent business. I wandered about 
the rooms until I went to the library, and there 
came upon the portrait of my mother.’’ 

The young man turned and looked at a full- 
length portrait on the wall, under which was 
a jar of white roses. ‘‘My grandmother!’ he 
said, in admiration. 

‘‘T thought it was her living image,’’ con- 
tinued the older man, ‘‘and as I gazed at it the 
unloving spirit seemed to pass out of me. 
There was the same jar of white roses on the 
shelf below, and I seemed to hear her voice as 
she spoke to me that morning at the gate. 
What passed into my mind I cannot say, but 
a great light broke over me, and the veil fell. 
I went forward and with a humble spirit 
dropped on my knees before the picture. 

‘*It may be that one rose had been carelessly 





placed, that it hung ready to obey the slightest 
jar, but this I know—that as I knelt there 
one perfect flower dropped on the rug before 
me, and as it passed it grazed my hand lightly, 
like a human touch.’’ 

There was a silence in the room. The young 
man dared not speak lest he should break the 
spell of that sacred confidence. 

‘*T had come home to have words with my 
father, but I rose and went out to meet him 
and ask his forgiveness. I found him passing 
a critical point in his business, and I put my 
every effort forward to help him. We came 
out shoulder to shoulder. ’’ 


® © 


SHOOTING A TIGER. 


HE shooting of big game is not so much a 
matter of risk and adventure to-day as it 
was in the days of muzzle-loading, smooth- 

bore muskets. Modern improvements in firearms 
have given the hunter too great advantage for 
sport, to say nothing of fair play. What the 
business was more than fifty years ago General 
Ruggles tells in his ‘Recollections of a Lucknow 
Veteran.” 


One day a native came in and told Priestly that 
a large tiger was lying down on the ground on the 
opposite side of a small stream that ran at the 

m of the parade-ground. As there was no 
jungle there, only a few scattered bushes, Priestly 
would not at first believe him, but the man per- 
sisted that the piger was there. 

Accordingly Priestly came to me, and we agreed 
to go in pursuit. In order that our dogs might 
enjoy the a we decided to let them go with us. 
Two recruits armed with smoothbores and some 
small dogs setting forth to shoot a tiger! 

On our way we picked up one or two others, who 
were anxious to be in at the death. 

There was no doubt in our minds that we should 
kill the tiger if he were there. All our talk was 
of what we should do with the claws, the teeth 


and the skin. Poor tiger! I wonder if he had 
any inkling of what was coming. 
efore we reached the parad und we met 


Major Ly a who wanted to know what we 
were up to. e said that we were going to shoot 
a tiger, and then told him what the native said. 
He, too, would not at first believe that a tiger 
could be there; but at last, after listening to the 
native’s report, he said, “If the tiger is there, and 
yon attack him by Zouredivee, mark my words, 
here will be no shooting him, but he will make a 
meal off you and your dogs. Wait till I get my 
rifle and I’ll come with you to see fair play. . 

Now we should have liked to do it all ourselves; 
but as the major was an old hunter, and one who 
had shot big game of all kinds, we were glad to 
have him with us, as he said, “to see fair play.” 
We none of us wished to take an unfair advantage 
of the Hager. 

When Biddulph joined us. 
soon arrived at the small 
crossed by a bridge. Here the native eg 
and declined to go any farther. Pointing a 
small bush about a hundred yards distant, he 
said, “If the tiger has not moved, there is where 
you will find him.” 

By this time our dogs were in a Leg Ling te png 
condition—I suppose they scented the beast; no 
more joyous barks and capers. They came along 
close to our heels, their tails between their legs. 

e major marshaled us in skirmishing order. 
himself in the center, and he begged us to be coo! 
and not to fire recklessly. If the tiger came out, 
those on the right were to fire first, so that all the 
guns would not be unloaded at the same time. 

When we got to within about forty yards of the 
bush, we saw him, that is, his head only, as he 
looked up. Did we remember all we had been 
told? Not a bit of it! We fired a er that 
would have done credit to any regiment in the 
service, and some one hit him on the jaw. 

That rou the tiger with a vengeance. He 
lightly jum over the bush, came and laid him- 
self down in the o " rs a charge. 
Biddulph now fired and wounded him mortally, 
but not sufficiently to stop his charge. Down he 
came direct at the major, who, not heving S second 
barrel, knelt down and raised his rifle, holding it 
in front of him, horizontally, with both hands, and 
rammed it into the tiger’s jaws. oe rolled 
over together, and when he got up the tiger was 
poe never went out tiger-shooting on foot 
again. 


we set off again, and 
stream which was 
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PREACHING AND PRACTISE. 


N the Rev. Dr. W. E. Hatcher’s recent book of 
reminiscences entitled, “‘Along the Trail of the 
Friendly Years,” Mr. Spurgeon is described as 

“a vegetarian who talked.” That is, he felt free 
to proclaim himself a vegetarian, which made 
Doctor Hatcher feel free to play a little prank 
upon him. One day, at a dinner in London, there 
was roast pheasant. During the progress of the 
meal Doctor Hatcher’s vagrant eye caught sight 
of quite a formidable slice of the pheasant’s breast 
on Spurgeon’s plate, and, what was more, noticed 
that the eminent preacher was vigorous beyond 
his wont in his attack upon the delicate viand. 

“IT heaved an untimely sigh,” writes Doctor 
Hatcher, “and expressed do efull enough my 
regret that I had to return to America. 

“Spurgeon took the matter e~ to heart, and 
owned to grave surprise that I spoke so slight- 
ingly of my country. 

just freed myself by saying that the Ameri- 
cans were so benighted, and that I would have 
such a grievous task bringing them out of dark- 
ness into the true English light. 

“*You shock me!’ — said. ‘What is the 
matter with ntry?’ 

“<The matter?’ I repeated. ‘Matter enough, 
indeed. Why, they do not know in America—they 
ay ever ound out that a pheasant is a vege- 

le!’ 


“Spurgeon broke into good-natured laughter. 
‘Blame me not,’ he said. ‘The woman, she gave it 


e. 
“*Ves,’ said the lady, ‘and you did not fail to 
observe that the man, he did eat.’ ” 


& 


A GUARANTEE REQUIRED. 


T would be very generally admitted in ordinary 
business circles that if a man is living at the 
age of fifty years he has been alive in any one 

of the fifty years preceding. This, however, would 
not be the case in the auditing department of 
certain government bureaus. There must be evi- 
dence of the man having been alive, for example, 
on his fortieth birthday. The point is made plain 
by Sir John Adye in his “Recollections of a Military 
Life.” 

“It is sometimes su 8 - 
iar to official pend comply met but thet ie wn 
error. There are large consignments of it sent to 
India, and I will give an instance. One day at 
Simla an old artillery officer called on me ‘and 
requested me to give him a certificate of his being 
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alive, as the audit office refused to give him his 
pay without it. 

“He seemed to be well and lively, and I there- 
fore complied at once. As his visit was in August, 
I dated the certiticate accordingly. On looking 
at it, he remarked, ‘Ah, you have dated it August. 
That is of no use. ’ I have already given them one 
of that kind, but what they require is a certificate 
that I was alive in July.’ 

“This ned out a new aspect of the case, but 
after consideration, I certified that, to the best o 
my belief, he was living the previous month. 

ether he ever received his pay, I am not sure.” 

Another instance of doubt as to previous con- 
dition is given in the same volume. In 1889 the 
Shah of Persia paid a second visit to England. 
Sir John Adye had an interview with the royal 
visitor one evening at a range gathering. The 
conversation was through the Persian interpreter. 

“Looking about the room and seeing a Paerel 





officer at some distance, the shah inquir 
is that great man in 
it was Blackett, high she 
county. Perhaps that did not convey much to his 
mind, so I said to the interpreter, ‘Tell the shah 
that five and thirty years Sir Edward was in 
the Crimean War, and one day a shot came and 
took off his leg. The shah threw up his hands 
and was much impressed; but presently the inter- 

reter said that his majesty could not understand 
t, as the sheriff had two le w. ‘That is 
uite correct,’ I observed. ‘ 
that one of them is made of wood.’ 








E came through life and its prizes won, 
Yet was not tired when his task was done; 
Into the shadow with face aglow 
He went the way that we all must go; 
And with no regret, nor with tears nor pain, 
But as one coming into his own again. 


* 


A ROYAL SIAMESE STUDENT. 


HE late King of Siam, Maha Mongkut, began 

| his study of English late in life, but soon 

acquired a fair proficiency init. His success 

is not to be wondered at, in view of his extraordi- 

nary zeal. Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, in her valuable 

book, “The English Governess at the Siamese 

Court,” has told of his earnest but capricious 
method of study. 


More than once had we been aroused at dead of 
night by noisy female slaves, and dragged in hot 
haste and consternation to the Hall of Audience, 
only to find that his majesty was not in his last 
gasp as we had feared, but simply bothered to 

nd in Webster’s Dictionary some word that was 
to be found nowhere but in his own fertile brain ; 
or perhaps in excited chase of the classical term 
for some trifie he was on the point of ordering 
from London—and that word was sure to be a 
stranger to my brain. 

Before my arrival at Bangkok it had been his 
not uncommon practise to send for a missionary 
at midnight, have him beguiled or abducted from 
his bed, and conveyed by boat to the palace, some 
miles up the river, to inquire if would not 
be more elegant to write ” instead of 
“obscure,” or “gloomily dark” rather than “not 
clearly apparent.” 

One night, a little after twelve o’clock, as he 
was on the point of going to bed like any plain 
citizen of regular habits, his majesty fell to think- 
ing how most accurately to render into English 
the troublesome Siamese word phi, which admits 
# . vaststy of interpretations—ghost, soul, devil, 
evil angel. 

After puzzling over it for more than an hour, 
getting imself possessed with the word as with 

e devil it stands for, and all to no purpose, he 
ordered one of his lesser state barges to be 
manned and despatched with all speed for the 
British consul. 

The consul, inspired with lively alarm by so 
startling a summons, dressed himself with un- 
ceremonious celerity and hurried to the palace, 
conjectaring on the way all imaginable possibili- 
ties of politics and diplomacy, revolution or inva- 
sion. To his vexation, not less than his surprise, 
he found the king in dishabille engaged with a 
Siamese-English pee pe me and mentally divided 
between “deuce” and “devil” in the choice of an 
ees. 

is preposterous majes 
before the consul, who, alt 
at what he termed the “ 
the situation, had no choice but to decide with 
grace, and go back to bed with philosophy. 





gravely laid the case 
ough inwardly as 
a ’ 0 
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SAVED FROM THE WORKHOUSE. 


OBERT Blatchford, best known as editor of 
R the Clarion and author of “Merrie England,” 

has put into his stories many of his own 
adventures in London, where, as a mere boy, he 
walked the streets, hunting for work, to save him- 
self from actual starvation. The following story, 
quoted in A. Neil Lyons’ life of Blatchford, has 
several “interests,” chief of which, perhaps, is its 
testimony to the enduring quality of the mother 
passion. The boy, tired out and despairing, had 
finally gone to the police office for a ticket to the 
Clerkenwell Workhouse. Waiting outside with 
other vagrants, he sat down on the pavement by 
a miserable woman. 


She was a swarthy woman, her skin tanned b 
long exp sure to the weather. She wore no bonne 
and was smoking a short black pipe. I watche 
her for some time, and thought what a bold, hard, 
wicked face she had, and at length, more from 
curiosity to hear her speak than from any desire 
for information, I ventured to ask her a question 
about the tickets. 

She turned upon me with a scowl, which grad- 
ually melted away as she looked at me, and at 
last said, not unk -—~ f 

“What do ae want to know for, boy? You’re 
not going to Clerkenwell, are you?’ 

I said I was. She sat smoking for a few minutes, 
then took her pipe from her lips, and stroking her 
chin with her great brown hand, said, very much 


to wy surprise: 

“You mustn’t; no, you mustn’t. You’re only a 
boy, and not used to any kind o’ wickedness, I 
can see. Don’t you go, boy; don’t — 0.” 

“IT have no other place to sleep,” sald. 

She shook her head. 

“Sleep in the streets; por. sleep on the bridges; 
anywhere but there. It’s the worst workhouse in 
all London. No, you mustn’t go.” 


“But you are go ng.” 

“Oh, me,” she said, and laughed. “It’s good 
enough for me. But you are different. Ah, don’t 
be stubborn. Take an old woman’s advice. It’s 


a cruel place. Don’t go, don’t go.” 

“T’m not a child,” I said. 

She ~~ again, not pleasantly, and an- 
swered, “You know nothin’, nothin’. know all. 
Been through it all.” 

Then, very earnestly, she continued, leaning 
close to me, “‘Be advised, now. Betold. I know 











these places; and I’ve had sons ofme own. Don’t 
go, don’t go. i hear?” 
1 rose up wearily from the pavement. 
“T will take your advice,” I said. 
back in her mouth. 


She nodded, and put the pi 
“Good,” she said, “ y. Now you’re 
talkin’,” and turned her attention another way. 


* ¢ 


GOOD NEIGHBORS AND BAD. 


MAN moving his family and household effects 
across the country stopped at a wayside inn 
for the night. During the evening, as was 

the custom, the proprietor, an old Scotchman, 
chatted with his guests. “‘Why move so far?’ he 
asked, and was overwhelmed with tales of back- 
biting and gossip and unkindness among their 
former neighbors. The old innkeeper listened 
in silence, but when they announced their half- 
formed determination to locate in the little set- 
tlement then forming about the inn, he slowly 
cleared his throat. 


“Well, strangers,” he said, “I’m loath to sa 
aught against my pelpbors. but I’m afraid you'll 
find the same kind of folks here”—and the trav- 
ellers regretfully decided to move on, expressing 
their ees that so promising a looking 

should be infested with tho 


country se “talebear- 
ing peat iising kind of folks.” 

Well,” said the old innkeeper, sagely, “I’m 
*fraid you’d find ’em here if you stayed ;” and as 
by! drove away the next morning, he chuckled 
to himself, “Glad I got rid of those folks. Bad 
neighbors always make bad nei rs.” 

A week later another mover’s camping outfit 
sto wy at his doors, and outing the evening a 
simi ar conversation ensued, and the question 
“Why move so far?” was propounded a second 
time. “Because my health required it,” said the 
man, who coughed frequently, and then followed 
tales of the homeland, and of the friends and 
neighbors they had left behind. They were good 
neighbors, and kind, was the verdict repeated 
again and again during the evening’s conversation, 
and sometimes the innkeeper noticed there were 
tears in their eyes as they spoke feelingly of those 
dear ones in the far Eastern state. 

“Where shall you settle down?” queried their 
host, kindly. 

“Oh, most anywhere now,” was the reply. 
“Think we’ve come about far enough, and we’re 
just looking for some homy little place that won’t 
cost too much.” 


“Just the thing!” burst out the old man. ‘I 
know just the place for you, Pow f a little way up 
the road here. And you’ll fin good neighbors 

wity 











here, too,” he assured them. “ ones. 
ri e you up there myself in the morning to 
see the place.” i 
And as they trooped off to bed he nodded his 
izzled old head and chuckled softly to himself: 
‘G neighbors always make good neighbors. 
They’re the kind of folks we want here.” 


*® 


LINCOLN’S “ RESENTMENT.” 


T has become plain enough now that Mr. 
| Lincoln, in making his appointments to office, 

was not moved at all by personal feeling; his 
standard of measurement was simply a man’s 
fitness to serve the country. A notable instance 
of his magnanimity—tinged with characteristic 
humor—is told in a recent book, “Through Five 
Administrations,” being the recollections of Wil- 
liam H. Crook, who served as the President’s 
body-guard. Salmon P. Chase, who had desired 
the presidential nomination in 1864, was being 
put forward by his friends for the chief-justice- 
ship, a position for which he was well qualified. 


Mr. Alley of Massachusetts put the case before 
Mr. Lincoln in its strongest light. The President 
listened very patiently until he had finished. Then 
he began to talk. 

He gave reasons for not appointing Mr. Chase. 
He spoke of Mr. Chase’s dislike of him. He 
talked feelingly of the hard things Mrs. Sprague, 
Mr. Chase’s daughter, had said of him. 

Mr. Alley was left with the impression that it 
was useless to press the matter, and went home 
greatly disappointed. Early the next morning a 
messenger came from the White House, asking 
him to call at his earliest convenience. Mr. 
Lincoln met him very cordially, but with his own 
twinkle in his eye. ; 

“Alley,” he said, “‘I just want to tell you that I 
am going to send ase’s nomination to the 
Senate to-day. He is to be Chief Justice of the 
United States.” 


Alley was so astonished that he could not speak 
fora moment. Then he said, “Mr. President, I 
am very glad to know it, but—from what you 
said—I thought the case was hopeless.” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “I only wanted to 
show you what could be said on the other side. 
I ought not to blame Chase for the things his 
daughter said about me.” 

The peculiar humor of the situation was not 
ps hea to Mr. Alley at the time. The idea of 
making Chase Chief Justice is known now to 
have originated with Mr. Lincoln himself, and had 
been fully determined before Mr. Alley made his 


plea. 

One ean imagine the President’s inward appre- 
ciation of his own little joke, while he urged with 
all seriousness that the position he was fitted for 
should be withheld from Salmon P. Chase because 
the daughter had said feminine things—possibly 
about the President’s social demeanor. 


bE 
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ATHLETIC CONVERSATION. 


VERYBODY knows how fond the southern 
E Europeans are of gesticulation. “Give a 

Neapolitan a pair of dumb-bells,” once re- 
marked an American who had travelled, “‘ask him 
if he thinks it will rain, and by the time he has 
told you, he’ll have taken enough exercise to 
last him all day.’”’ So, at least, a writer in the 
New York Sun declares. 


This American with a friend was sitting in a 
café in Naples, when they observed near them 
two Neapolitans in conversation. The younger 
of the two seemed greatly agitated. 

With his hands he made reaching and clinging 
motions, as if Le vay 4 Then he seemed to be 
groping for something in the air, as he reached 
right and left above his head. Next, without 
slackening his conversation, he put the thumb 
and forefinger of his left hand together, and hold- 
ing them before his eyes, went through the careful 
movements of one threading a needle all the time 
he talked. 

Suddenly his manner changed. He made over- 
hand motions, as if throwing something. Then he 
apesesy imitated a swimmer, and immediately 
afterward described several circles with his left 
hand, giving the — of a revolving wheel. 

Finally he leaned forward and with his right 
hand acted the part of a person trying to put a 
key into a keyhole. 


he American’s fellow countryman was over- 


come with curiosity, especially as he knew nothing 
of the Italian language 
“That must be an 
telling,” said he. 
“Oh, ro, a 
chatting about the 


ptoresting story that chap’s 
“What’s it all about?” 
replied the other. 
weather.” 


“They’re 

















MAGIC PICTURES. 


By Ida Kenniston. 


T is hard for a healthy, wide-awake eight- 
| year-old boy to be tied to a chair er a couch 

with a broken leg. Six whole weeks of fun, 
of glorious coasting, skating, snowballing, 
taken right out of the boy’s calendar. So 
perhaps it is no wonder that Glen got heartily 
tired of it all. 

‘*I’m tired of looking at pictures,’’ he said. 
‘*They don’t do anything. There’s one of a 
boy just going to throw a snowball, but he 
never throws it. And the man is driving a 
horse that looks as if it was going whiz, but 
it doesn’t get anywhere. ’”’ 

Glen spoke in a discontented tone, as if the 
boy and the horse in the pictures might have 
done better if they had wished. 

‘*So you want some pictures that will move, 
do you, Glen?’’ said Aunt Fannie. ‘‘Well, 
perhaps we will have some. ’’ 

“Can we, aunty? What do you mean?’’ 
Glen looked a bit more cheerful. Aunt Fannie 
was often thinking of nice things todo. ‘‘Do 
you mean truly pictures, aunty ?’’ 

“Truly pictures that truly move,’’ said 
aunty, laughing. ‘‘I will go and get the 
picture-book ready, and after dinner we will 
all see it.’? 

Next to the sitting-room was a small room 
with only one window. Aunt Fannie went 
up in the attic and came back with a worn old 
bed comforter—thick and heavy. In this she 
cut a small round hole. Then she went into 
the little room and arranged the comforter 
over the window, fastening it securely at the 
top of the window-frame. Of course it shut 
out the light and made the room very dark. 
When the door was closed, the only light in 
the room came through the small hole cut in 
the lower part of the comforter. Then Aunt 
Fannie borrowed the French reading-glass that 
had been one of grandpa’s Christmas presents. 
She fastened it to the comforter so that the 
glass covered the round hole. Then she put 
a stiff white card—it was the back of the 
biggest calendar she could find—on a small 
table in front of the window. The picture 
was to appear on this card. 

Now when father carried Glen to a chair and 
placed him close to the little table, by leaning 
over a bit he could see the big white card that 
faced the hole at the window. He gave a 
. gasp of surprise. On the card was a brilliant 
picture in colors. It was a small picture of 
the front yard and of the street in front of the 
house. And even as Glen looked, the picture 
moved! The wind swayed the slender branches 
of the trees; a horse and sleigh came in sight 
at one side of the picture, and moved across 
the streak of road to the other side. Then 
came two small boys running. It was really 
wonderful. Glen gave a great sigh of satis- 
faction and looked up at aunty. ‘‘Oh, it’s— 
it’s splendid!’’ One funny thing, however, 
was that the picture was upside down. 

By and by father said, ‘‘That is the way 





Aunt Fannie and I used to make pictures long | as it was Saturday, they went to the hill to try 


ago, but we had no reading-glass; we had to 
use one glass of grandma’s spectacles. ’’ 

That afternoon he brought home a square of 
ground glass, which he put in place of the 
stiff card, and then laid a small looking-glass 
in front of it, that is, on the side nearest Glen. 
Then Glen found that the picture came in the 
bright colors on the white ground glass, shone 
through, and he could see it plainly in the 
looking-glass, and right side up now, so that 
he could watch it more comfortably. 

It was great fun. Horses trotted by, and 


_— 


‘“‘LONDON BRIDGE’’ 








OF LONG AGO. 


soon the school children were passing on their 
way to school. Two boys even stopped right 
in front of the gate for a snowballing, and 
Glen really saw the boy throw a ball in the 
picture as he had wished. Of course he could 
have seen the same things if he had looked out 
of the window, but it was more fun to see 
them all in the small picture, all very tiny, 
and yet moving about as if it were a magic 
picture. Glen enjoyed it every day, until at last 
the broken leg was good as new, and he could 
go out and throw snowballs with the boys. 


- 
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THE QUILT. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


made it every stitch myself ! 

Now, this was grandma’s dress ; 
And this was mother’s wedding-gown 
(They bought it way in London town). 
That pink belonged to Bess; 

And see, this cunning lilac sprig, 

I wore that till I got too big. 

I sewed my quilt in summer-time 

Under the apple-trees. 

The clovers tried to help me sew. 

They bobbed their heads and bowed so low, 
And swayed in every breeze. 

My quilt in winter seems to hold 

The summer’s green and blue and gold. 


Guan 
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THE WORLD. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


‘7¥"he world is wet,” said the little frog. 
“What isn’t water is mostly bog.” 

“Oh, not at all!” said the little fly. 

“It’s full of spiders, and very dry!” 

“The world is dark,” said the moth so white, 

“With many windows and arcs of light.” 

“My poor young friend, you have much to 

learn. 

The world is green,” said the swaying fern. 
“ Oh, listen, dears,” sang the little lark. 
“It’s wet and dry, and it’s green and dark. 

To think that’s all would be very wrong; 

It’s arched with blue, and it’s filled with 


song.” 


-_ 
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HOW TED SHARED. 
By L. E. Chittenden. 


he found the ground all covered with 

snow, he had sat down to the breakfast- 
table feeling that it would not do him any 
good, anyway. ‘‘For you see, papa, I haven’t 
a sled, so it just isn’t any fun at all without 
one,’’ he said. 

Papa laughed. ‘‘Well, Ted, we must see about 
that. A snow-storm without a sled would be a 
good deal like a mince pie without any mince. 
How much will a sled cost me?’’ he asked. 

This was encouraging. 

**T can get a beauty for two dollars!’’ cried 
Ted, eagerly. So after breakfast he started 
for town as fast as he could go, with his shining 
silver dollars tightly squeezed in his hand. 

On the way he stopped in for his intimate 
friend, Ned, who lived in a small house with 
so many children in it that Ted used always 
to think of the old woman who lived in a shoe. 
But they were the happiest family you ever 
saw, which was fortunate, for if they had quar- 
reled, it would have been so much harder for 
the little house to hold them. 

‘*Have you a sled yet, Ned?’’ asked Ted, 
as they tramped down the road. 

‘‘Not yet,’’ answered Ned, cheerfully. ‘‘I 
did earn a dollar to get one, but Mamie needed 
shoes just then. ’’ 

It did not take long to buy the sled, and then, 


Ts was cross. That very morning, when 








— 


it. But some way Ted did not enjoy it as he 
thought he would. And when he came home, 
he sat down before the grate fire and fell into 
a brown study. And it must be confessed, it 
was not a good-natured one, either. 

‘*What is it, Ted?’’ asked mother, after she 
had heard two or three long sighs. 

**T do wish everybody was rich. You see, 
Ned gave up his sled to buy shoes for Mamie, 
and I’m such an old stingy I never thought of 
buying him a dollar one and one for me, too. 
And it just took all the fun out of it when 
I was riding to have Ned up there waiting 
for his turn, with his hands in his tight 
pockets—they’re always too little. And now 
I’ve used the sled, I don’t s’pose they’d take 
it back. ’’ 

‘*T think I could arrange that if you would 
really like to, dear,’’ said mother. 

Another struggle went on in Ted’s mind. 

‘*T think it would be nice for papa to give him 
two dollars for one, don’t you ?’’ he said, at last. 

‘*No, I don’t, dear. I believe you will enjoy 
a cheaper sled better if you take it for Ned’s 
sake,’’ answered mother. 

‘*Well, I’ll try it,’? said Ted. So he took 





the sled and note from mama down-town ; and 
when he came in again, his eyes were like stars. | 
‘*You’re right, mother,’’ he said. ‘‘She goes | 
like a top. And Ned is as happy as I am.’’ 
**So am I,’’ whispered mother. 
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PUZZLES. 


1, CHARADES. 
&. 
a first’s a time we know and love, 
fy seconds in it come, 
A million seconds, sweet and fair, 
To gladden heart and home. 
And in ay whole, with hopes and dreams, 
Across the stormy foam, 
Came sturdy folk, one far-off time, 
To find them hearth and home. 
1. 
My first, seen oft in woman’s hand, 
Is dignity’s in far-off land; 
My next, a boy’s contracted name, 
We give to creatures wild and creatures tame. 
My whole beguiles the human race, 
1ate’er the clime, whate’er the place. 
III. 
My first and second a girl’s name make, 
And my third for the same zoe may also take 
(Femnege wpa A it might better be). 
y fourth of omissio 
My whole to a life adds most pleasant zest, 
Of characteristics is one of the best. 


n speaks to you and to me. 


2. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change a dessert into varie- 
ated; land into scarcity; a corner into to hang 
oose ; a number into to care for; to court into a 
forest; to regret into boorish; strength into dust; 
a song into a woman; a beam into a wagon; a 
liquor into a musical Instrument ; gay into where 
butter is made; a vapor into the middle; pale 


| into a slender rod; an animal into a piece of 


wood ; behind into gloomy. 


3. RIDDLES. 
1. 
I’m found in peacock ; found in proud; 
I’m always seen in every crowd. 
And yet I am no part of life; 
No part of seeking or of strife. 
I am a mighty part of love; 
I mwege help to make your 
Your shoes and bonnet. But your dress 
Is without me, I must confess. 
II. 
An adjective, I, that am often applied 
To a low country edging the sea. 
I’m simple, I’m small, five letters in all— 
Indeed, I am fashioned with three. 
With three and with five, yet the very 
same word; 
And, harder to comprehend, 
In the middle I’ve five, though it seems 
quite absurd, 
And fifty at either end. 
You’ll find in my center a woman’s name, 
And, taking me left or right, 
Backward or forward, I read the same, 
And this you can prove on sight. 
111, 


The first name of a famous man, 
Six letters go to spell it; 

Now think them over, if you can, 
And see what tongue will tell it. 
The first two and the last two take, 

And then, of these bereft, 
What four remain? ’Tis very plain, 
There’s not a letter left. 


love, 


4. CONSTRUCTIONS. 
Take one-half of a slight accident, one-third of 
a drowsy state, one-half of a large state, and add 
one portion of time and obtain a greeting. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Whole, some—wholesome. 1. Shoulder, 
blade—shoulder-blade. 

2. Anker, angle, inch, pipe, ton, league, ell, 
link, line, ounce, sign, metre, yard, keel, chain; 
hand, span, acre, pint, litre, palm, sack, rod, foot, 
perch, cord, stone, dram. 

3. When it contains alittle sage. Mother Carey’s 
chickens. Theruff. Thekingfisher. The creeper. 
A sparrow (a spare 0). The nuteracker. 

4. Art, chart; pea, peach; lien, lichen; bran, 
branch; ore, chore; cat, catch; bat, bateh; pat, 
patch; wit, witch; mat, match; ill, chill; urn, 
churn; mar, march; con, conch; hit, hitch; Wat, 
watch; star, starch ; not, notch; oral, choral; 
Hun, hunch; Maine, machine; sear, search; par, 
parch; Scot, scotch. 
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Copyright, 1911, by 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 


cw York, N. ; ——— 
This Spring Style Book 
is Yours FREE 


Spring Styles are greatly changed — are 
radically new and most delightful. Never 
has style news been so interesting, fashions 
so pleasing, and never has such a fascina- 
ting Style Book been published as this one 
reserved for You. 

This Book is the wonder of the Fashion 
World—America's Style Authority—the great 
“ NATIONAL” Style Book—224 pages filled 
with beautiful fashion plates of “ NATIONAL” 
garments offered at money-saving prices. 

Now here is your part. We very much 
want you to have this book. We have re- 
served it for you, but—we need your name 
and address. So now, before even you read 





of the wonderful waist bargain below, just 
now send us your request for this Style 
It will be sent you Free. 


Book. 





A $2.00 All-Over 
Embroidery Waist 


$40 
of Fine Quality = 


(Postage Prepaid by us) 


This is a ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ opportunity—an 
offer of a $2.00 waist for $1.00. And we 
mean exactly that—without one penny’s 
exaggeration. There is an old saying that 
it would be difficult to sell $5.00 gold pieces 
for $4.00—because it would seem too good 
tobe true. Vet the offer of this $2.00 waist 
for $1.00 is true—every word of it, because it 
is a friend-making offer of the ‘‘NATIONAL.’’ 


No. C642. This beautiful new design is made up 
of imported all-over Swiss Embroidery of fine qual- 
ity. The waist is entirely made of the embroidery 
—front, sleeves, back and all. This material is one 
of the most stylish of the season. The front is made 
with the new points of insertion trimmed with a 
very full edging of fine Val and crochet balls. It has 
the new Parisian straight cut long sleeves, with 
French band cuffs, trimmed with insertion and Val. 
Closes invisibly in back with small, flat pearl buttons. 
This waist will launder easily and beautifully, will 
wear well, and is extremely stylish and becoming. 


NOW, if you find you can secure a waist of equal 
quality in any store in America for less than $2.00 
(or for possibly $1.98)—then we want you to send 
this waist back at our expense, and we will refund 
your money. White only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


ial friend-making price, 
wt by — $1 .00 


Just put a one dollar bill in an enyelope, give us 
your size, and get this two dollar “NATIONAL” 
bargain. If you are not delighted with it we will 
refund your money upon request. Be sure to state 
the size desired. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays postage and ex- 
pressage to all parts of the world. Your money 
refunded if you are not entirely pleased. 


And don't forget to write for your Style Book 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th St., New York City 
Mai Orders Only—no Agents or Branches. 





SOMA UIONOE DAVE 
PEER IES TORIES 


TRUSTING ONE’S NEIGHBOR. 


‘FID you ever hear of such simplicity as Mrs. 

Ogden displayed about that watch?” de- 
manded Ellen Sanders, scornfully, as she and her 
friend, Margaret Lane, descended the steps of 
Mrs. Ogden’s house together, after a half-hour at 
afternoon tea. “It is strange to find such igno- 
rance of human nature in a woman of the world,” 
she added, with the superiority of her eighteen 
years. 


“What was it?” queried Margaret, with interest. 
“T had only a minute or two’s talk with Mrs. 
Ogden, and she did not mention a watch.” 

‘It seems that yesterday she found a little silver 
watch down-town. She immediately advertised 
it, of course, stating where and when it was found, 
and describing the watch itself minutely, even to 
the. monogram!” 

“I think there is no doubt but that an owner 
will appear—perhaps several owners,” return 
Margaret, laughing. ‘‘What J should have done 
would have been merely to state that a watch had 
been found, without mentioning particulars,” she 
continued, with her loftiest air. ‘Then if any one 
appeared, I should question him closely, and try 
to trap him into a false statement. Mrs. Ogden’s 
trust in human nature is misplaced, as she may 
some day find to hercost. In the present instance 
she seems even to be offering a premium to fraud!” 
she added, severely. 

The following week Margaret had occasion to 
call again upon Mrs. Ogden; the substance of 
their conversation was repeated to Ellen Sanders. 

“As we had anticipated, a crowd of ple came 
in answer to the advertisement of the watch. I 
could not refrain from suggesting that it was 
passing strange that so many should have lost the 
same kind of a watch, on the same street, and at 
ine — time of day, and all people with the same 
nitials. 

“*But it was a monogram, and the initials might 
have read one of several ways,’ explained Mrs. 
Ogden, sweetly. ‘Besides, I always showed them 
the watch. If it was theirs, you know, they would 
have ~~~ _” 

“Such s or} out of a nursery tale seems 
. . anymadl said Ellen, after a moment’s amazed 
slience. 

“Of course only one out of all that crowd could 
have been the real owner,” continued Margaret, 
slowly. “The others must have come intent on 
deliberate fraud; some, undoubtedly, were pro- 
fessional swindlers. But Mrs. Ogden’s unquestion- 
ing faith in the honesty of each and every one met, 
in every case, with a response. 

“Not one claimed the watch!” 
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FORBIDDEN GROUND. 


VISIT of Gladstone to the Isle of Man is 

recalled by Agnes Herbert, and deseribed in 
her book about that interesting little speck in the 
midst of the Irish Sea. Possibly ‘‘native char- 
acter” was not all that was at the bottom of a 
lesson there administered to Mr. Gladstone. 
There are mysteries to be revealed to no one— 
except, it may be, to the census man. 


There were many quaint stories going about 
after Mr. Gladstone’s sojourn. Some of them 
were “chestnuts” in the st stage before they 
were picked locally, but the following will bear 
retelling because it so comprehensively illustrates 
the independence of the native character. Any- 
thing with a flavor of patronage, meant or un- 
meant, raises ire at once, 

Mr. Gladstone had made a détour across a small 
holding in Rushen, and his way lay through the 
“haggart,” where the stacks are harvested. A 
strong, powerfully built Manxwoman stood throw- 
ing up the straw to the stack, using her fork as 
deftly and quickly as a farm-laborer. ; 

“That is very hard work, my good woman,” the 
“Grand Old- Man” is reported have said, gra- 
ciously, “but you look well and strong. May I 
ask how old you are?” 

RI toiler hardly turned, as she answered 
sharply: 

‘“How oul’ art thou thyself, thou mperent oul’ 
man?” 
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WHERE HE WORKED. 


EIR Hardie, the Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment, does not allow himself to be seduced 
from his principles by his association with the 
representatives of England’s wealth and culture. 
He always dresses roughly, and would oftener be 
taken for a working man than an M. P. 

He is not sensitive on the matter, either, and 
often jokes about his unfashionable clothes. The 
first day he served in the House of Commons he 
had occasion to go to the library, and while he 
was there a policeman approached and said, in a 
friendly tone: 

“Are ye workin’ here, mate?” 

“Yes,” answered the new member. 

“On the roof?’ said the policeman—the roof 
was at that time — repaired. 

“No, not on the roof,’ Mr. Hardie replied. “On 
the floor.” 


*® 


STRENGTHENING HIS LAST FENCE. 


HE best tale of the challenging of jurors 
comes from Ireland, by the way of the 
London Chronicle. 

The prisoner was hard to gotten and jeryman 
after juryman was asked to leave the box. How- 
ever, all things come to an end, even in Ireland, 
and at last the swearing of the {uy, was completed. 
Then the prisoner leaned over the dock and sought 
the ear of his solicitor. 

“The jury’s all eg now, I think,” he whis- 

red, ‘‘but ye must challenge the judge. I’ve 

een convicted under him siviral times already, 
and maybe he’s beginnin’ to have a prejudice.” 
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THE REAL ESSENTIAL. 
A English lad overheard his young lady sister 
say that she, for one, should not consider her- 
self properly married if she were not married in 
church. The London Standard reports his prac- 
tical view of the matter. 


“Well, I should consider myself properly mar- 
ried,” he said, “if I got a nice wife.’ 


* ¢ 


THOROUGH. 


R. Dustin Stax was known to all his friends as 
an optimist, says a writer in the Washington 
Star, and a new acquaintance one day inquired : 
“T hear that = are an optimist, Mr. Stax?” 
T, “y ed Mr. Stax. “I not only hope for 


-_ Le but I make practical arrangements to 
get it.” 








STAMES FREE. 3 diff. Soudan (Camel), or 5 diff. 
unis free if you send 2e. for big temp lists, app. 
.c. @ Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


shts, prem. offers, etc. W. C. Phillips 





: CHEATED FOR YEARS 
PREJUDICE WILL CHEAT US OFTEN IF WE 
LET IT. 


You wil] be astonished to find how largely you 
are influenced in every way by unreasoning 
prejudice. In many cases you will also find that 
the prejudice has swindled you, or rather, made 
you swindle yourself. A case in illustration: 

“T have been a constant user of Grape-Nuts for 
nearly three years,” says a correspondent, “and I 
am happy to say that I am well pleased with the 
result of the experiment, for such it has been. 

“Seeing your advertisement in.almost all of the 
periodicals, for a long time I looked upon it as a 
hoax. But after years of suffering with gaseous 
and bitter eructations from my, stomach, together 
with more or less loss of appetite and flesh, I con- 
cluded to try Grape-Nuts food for a little time and 
note the result. 

“I found it delicious, and it was not long till I 
began to experience the beneficial effects. My 
stomach resumed its normal state, the eructations 
and bitterness ceased and I have gained all my 
lost weight back. 

“TI am so well satisfied with the result that so 
long as I may live and retain my reason Grape- 
Nuts shall constitute quite a portion of my daily 
food.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are -en- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 
e only toothache gum 
that Cy A the cavity and 
revents decay. 
5 mitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum, All druggists 
15 cents, or by mail. 
’s Corn Gu 
and bunions, lic. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., 
Detroi h. 
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1-W RY 4 
Air Rifle 





This straight- 
shooting, highly : 
perfected Daisy Special, 
1000-shot Magazine Repeater, 
is the finest air rifle ever made at any price. 
Handsome blued barrel, lines like the latest maga- 
zine hunting rifle, accurate to a hair; price $2.50. 
your dealer or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
ing literature free. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 
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Washington’s Birthday 
Celebration. 
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SELECTIONS FOR WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTHDAY. Sample 
copy, 4 cts. ; 5 copies, 15 cts. ; 
10 copies, 25 cts. All post-paid. 


BADGES FOR WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 25 Badges, 6 cts.; 
50 Badges, 8 cts.; 100 Badges, 
12 cts.; 500 Badges, 50 cts.; 
All post-paid. 


THE WASHINGTON HISTORI- 
CAL ALBUM, with 10 Minia- 
ture Pictures. Sample copy, 4 
cts.; 10 sets, 30 cts.; 25 sets, 50 
cts. All post-paid. 


ACROSTIC FOR WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTHDAY. A simple 
exercise for 16 pupils, with 54 - 
inch letters and full directions. 
Price 15 cts., post-paid. 


SILK SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG. 
Designed for the decoration of 
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STUART’S PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. This picture is a photo- 
graphic reproduction from the celebrated painting by Gilbert Stuart, 
now in the possession of the Boston Art Museum. Printed on fine 
coated stock 14x 18 inches, with tinted margins. 
$1.00, but our large editions enable us to furnish it at the extremely 
low price of 15 cents each, post-paid. 





a schoolroom, and for the observance of the 


BUILDING OF THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. This is a patriotic ex- 
ercise of more than ordinary merit for civic and school celebrations. 
The exercise, in which forty-eight boys and girls (or less) can take 
part, has as its central feature a Separable Flag. 
24x 36 inches when ‘‘built up,’’ consists of field, stars and stripes, 
printed on separate pieces of fine bristol stock in their proper color, 
perforated and ready to hang in place. 
presence of the audience, upon.a wooden background which has been 
fitted previously with pegs to receive the different sections. 
the thirteen original stars and stripes is hung in place with appropriate 
recitation, and then the other stars in their proper order, with equally 
appropriate recitations, until the flag, as it stands to-day, is complete. 


Price. Complete materials for the Building of the Red, White and 
Blue, with full directions and recitations, sent post-paid for 40 cents, 
or by express, charges paid by the receiver, for 25 cents. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST OF OUR EXERCISES FOR 
PATRIOTIC CELEBRATIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


Formerly sold at 





“*Pledge of Allegiance.’’ 
All silk, 24x 36 inches. Regular price $1.15. When sold to schools, for 
the observance of the ‘‘Pledge of Allegiance,’’ price 45 cts., post-paid. 


This flag, measuring 


This flag is built, in the 
Each of 
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SOMEATUINOA DHE 
SOMO SEO 


THE OTHER MAN’S WORK. 


N a chapter called “An Arrangement for being 

allowed to Think,” in his “Inspired Million- 
aires,’ G. S. Lee makes a plea against over- 
specialization in big industrial institutions. He 
would give to the workers, or, at least, to the 
ereative ones, those capable of overflowing their 
own work, “a chance at the rest of the factory”— 
not only for their own sakes, but in the interest 
of invention. ° 


Almost all inventions in behalf of women have 
come from men who have been obliged, for some 
sudden reason or for a little while, to do women’s 
work. Photography has developed more in ten 
years by the blunders of amateurs than it has in 
forty by the labor of professionals. _ : 

Modern industry is a race of inventions against 
inventions. The soul of invention is not regu- 
larity, or even accuracy, or vy &: the other things 
that are grown in a man by being too intimate 
with amachine. The peo in a mind that makes 
for invention is its skill in turning irregularity 
and blundering into inspiration. > 

The inventive mind works by cross-fertilizing. 
It minds its own business, but it minds it with a 
large and sometimes rather useless-looking mar- 

in. A machine is quite as likely to be improved 

y aman who does not quite know how to work 
it as by one who does. 
from some other machine and wonders — who 
visits a machine with his mind a day or so—may 
accomplish more with it than a man who works 
with it all his life. 
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AN UNBROKEN RELATIONSHIP. 


HEN Mr. Edmond Gosse made his first visit 

to this country, he had had himself carefully 
“eoached,” writes George Cary Eggleston in 
“Recollections of a Varied Life.” He knew what 
every man had done in literature, art, science, or 
what not, and made few mistakes, either of igno- 
rance or misunderstanding. 


Upon one point, however, Mr. Gosse’s conce 
tions were badly awry. He bore the Civil War in 
mind, and was convinced that its bitternesses 
were still an active force in our social life. One 
night at the Authors’ Club I was talking with him, 
when my brother Edward came up and joined in 
the conversation. Mr. Gosse seemed surprised 
and even embarrassed. Presently he said: 

“It’s extremely gratifying, you know, but this is 
a surprise to me. understand that you two gen- 
tlemen held opposite views during the war, and 
one of the th ngs my mentors in England most 
many insisted upon was that I should never 
mention either of you in talking with the other. 
It is very gratifying to find that you are on terms 
with each other.” 

“On terms?” said Edward. “Why, Geordie and 
I have always been twins. I was born two years 
earlier than he was, but we’ve been twin brothers, 
nevertheless, all ourlives. You see, we were born 
almost exactly on the line between the North and 
the South, and one fell over to one side and the 
other to the other. . But there was never anything 
but affection between us.” 


& & 


WANTED POLITICS. 


HE daily newspaper is a necessity with most | 


of us. A certain laundress has had a good 
substitute thrown in her way, but found it inade- 
quate. A writer in Harper’s Monthly imports the 
tale of her relations with a noted writer on one of 
the Parisian dailies. The writer, it seems, has a 
strong objection to the note-book so dear to his 
associates. 


He wears large white cuffs, and on these he jots 
down such events as interest him, with sugges- 
tions for his subsequent articles. At first his 
laundress was much puzzled by these hiero- 
glyphics, but as time went on she became able to 
read them, and apparently derived much benefit 
and pleasure from them. 

One day the young man received with his laun- 
dered garments a slip of paper on which was 
written: 

“Your last washing was very interesting, but we 
should be glad to have you give us more political 
news. 
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ACCURATE DIAGNOSIS. 


N uncommonly dirty baby was carried to the 
out-patient department of a New York hos- 
pital by a mother whose appearance, the New 
York Times declares, showed the same disregard 
for cleanliness. The physician on duty closely 
scrutinized the babe in her arms. 

“It seems to be suffering from hydropathic 
—e. he said, dryly. BY =f 

“Q doctor,” said the mother, “is it as bad as 
that? Isn’t that a dreadful thing for such a mite? 
What shall I do?” 

“Wash its face,” recommended the doctor; “the 
disease will come off with the dirt.” 

“Wash its face!” repeated the indignant mother. 
“Wash its face, indeed! What next, I’d like to 
know?” 

“Wash your own,” returned the physician, im- 
perturbably. 
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GOLDSMITH, M.D. 


HE lovable character of the author of “The 

Vicar of Wakefield” shines through and irra- 
diates a brief story which Mr. Richard Ashe 
King has incorporated in his recent biography of 
Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith, who set up as a physician on the 
Bankside, Southwark, anticipated modern thera- 
peutics in recognizing that every sick man is a 
special case, demanding special treatment. _ 

He was once called to a poor a who plainly 
stood in greater need of food than of physic. The 
tender-hearted doctor put all the money he had in 
his pocket into a pill-box, and wrote on the label: 

“To be taken as occasion requires.” 
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A JUVENILE CASTRO.” 
VERYBODY is said to be desirous of being 
president—of something. That being so, every- 

body should have a pang of sympathy for the 
hapless hero of this little story, told in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

“Mother, I don’t think it’s fair!” 

Jack burst into the room and dumped himself 
on the lounge. 

“What isn’t fair?” asked his mother. 


. “I got up a elub with Ned and Tommy, and they 
lected me president; and then I just went into 

the house for a minute, and while I was gone they 
ected Tommy president!” 





A man who comes over f 
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Lincoln’s Birthday Celebration | 


The following features will be helpful in the celebration of 
Lincolnm’s Birthday, February 12th. 


LINCOLN’S CENTENARY PROGRAM. 24-page booklet with text. Music and full 
directions. In addition there are indicated selections in prose and verse which may 
be used, if desired, to supplement the exercise. Sample copy 10 cents. Special price 
in quantity. 

THE BRADY PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. Printed on heavy coated stock, 14x18 
inches, and enlarged from the original negative taken by Brady in 1864. Price $1.00, 
post-paid. A substantial Weathered Oak Frame for this picture, 1%-inch molding 
(without glass), price 50 cents. Sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 

SELECTIONS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. Sample copy 4 cents, 5 copies 15 


cents, 10 copies 25 cents. 


BADGES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 25 Badges 6 cents, 50 Badges 8 cents, 100 
Badges 12 cents, 500 Badges 50 cents. All post-paid. 
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Send for full price-list of our exercises for patriotic 
celebrations in public schools. 


iL PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
io} 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly pxuper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
Oo 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NONDESCRIPT FEVERS. 


HERE is a short-lived type 

of fever, sometimes called 
ephemeral fever, which, when 
it develops in a member of a 
family, may cause great anxiety 
for a time, for fear it may be 
the beginning of an infectious 
disorder. It may last for only 
a few hours, or it may persist 
for a day or two. 

It generally begins abruptly, 
and runs from one hundred and one to one hundred 
and three degrees, or even higher, and is accom- 
panied by a feeling of indisposition, with loss of 
appetite, a coated tongue, sometimes, especially in 
the case of young children, slight delirium at night, 
and very often an outbreak of cold-sores on the 
lips. Just as those in charge of the case have 
about made up their minds that the patient is in 
for along, serious illness, the symptoms suddenly 
subside, the temperature goes back to normal, 
and after a few days of convalescence, all is well 
again. In some cases the fever ends by a crisis 
accompanied by a profuse sweating. 

Such an illness as has been described may be 
brought about in a variety of ways. In some 
cases, especially in children, it may be caused by 
an attack of acute dyspepsia, the fever being due 
to the absorption of poisonous matters, or pto- 
mains, which were present in the food when 
eaten, or others which may be formed during 
digestion. Exposure to the sun may result in a 
short, feverish illness, as may also long and violent 
muscular exertion, such as rowing or tennis-play- 
ing in one unaccustomed to the exercise. 

Many persons who lead sedentary lives make 
the mistake of filling a brief vacation with violent 
exercise, with the idea that they thus strengthen 
themselves, only to find that the resulting feverish 
exhaustion sends them back to work more tired 
than when they started. 

Many persons on first going to live in tropical 
countries are attacked by ephemeral fevers, prob- 
ably caused partly by the changed conditions of 
life, and partly by careless exposure. 

There are also abortive infections. The children 
of a family will come down with scarlet fever. 
One child will be seen to have a fever, but will not 
develop the characteristic rash, and after a few 
days of feeling rather ill, will recover, but without 
having earned the immunity which the real dis- 
ease confers. 

It is impossible to diagnose these fevers at the 
start; they must be carefully watched, and the 
absence of characteristic eruptions, and their 
rapid course, must establish the diagnosis. While 
the fever lasts the patient should be kept in bed 
on a very light diet, and after it has broken there 
should be a few days of rest and convalescence 
before duties are resumed. 
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BY THE WALLFUL. 


HE rich American buyers who are depleting 

so many notable private galleries abroad of 
their artistic treasures understand and appre- 
ciate art far oftener than disappointed foreign 
bidders are willing to admit. Nevertheless, one 
is occasionally found about whom cluster delight- 
ful anecdotes. 

A connoisseur, who is also, in a small and select 
way, a dealer in pictures, related not long ago his 
experience in selling to an American millionaire. 
The man had never bought a picture, but as he 
had just completed the building of a palatial house 
some one suggested there should be pictures 
in it. 

He was brought, as a possible purchaser, to 
visit the small but choice collection from which 
the dealer hoped to make a sale. The millionaire 
seated himself; the dealer and his friend pointed 
out one picture after another, descanting on the 
merits of each, but nothing they could say evoked 
any response. 

In silence he allowed them to finish, and a 
despondent pause ensued. Then he raised his 
hand and pointed at the wall opposite. 

“T’ll take them.” 

“Which?” inquired the dealer, brightening, for 
there were a dozen or more paintings in the group 
—he hoped it was the two most important that 
were wanted. p 

“Them,” repeated the purchaser, stolidly; then, 
impatiently, as he saw he was not understood, 
and with a casual wave of his arm, “‘Them on that 
wall.” 

He did so, and paid the price without question. 





The appreciative dealer, however, was not happy 
in the sale. Such treasures to such a man! 

An American woman in Paris, says a writer in 
a French newspaper, also bought by the wallful, 
but in a different sense. She sent to an expert 
buyer the dimensions, wall space and coloring of 
three rooms in her new palace, with these instruc- 
tions: 

“Pictures to furnish; gilt frames; landscapes 
and court life preferred; no peasants, no history, 
no tragedies. Everything light, bright, and suit- 
able to whist and afternoon tea.” 
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HE KNEW THE LAW. 


N Eastern lands the collecting of customs dues 

is attended with perhaps more than ordinary 
fraud. It is generally known, for instance, that 
China was unable to leave the business in the 
hands of her own officials. Persia is in a similar 
plight. In his book, “From Batum to Baghdad,” 
Mr. W. B. Harris has told his experience with the 
customs officers of Kermanshah. The incident 
had its comical feature, as well as its serious 
lesson. 


Two hours later than I had intended, we made 
a start, and passeomng through the long, tunnel- 
like bazaars, emerged from the town. ere fate 
had annoyance in store for me. At the local 
custom-house the guards wanted to search us and 
make us pay duty on our scanty baggage. 

I had hired a mule to carry our sad ~~~ as 
far as Baghdad, using the owner of the mule, a 
wily old Arab, who accompanied us, as a guide. 
These two, mule and man, the guards absolutely 
refused to let pass without my bestowing a per- 
fectly illegal and illogical bakshish. This I stoutly 
refused do; and knowing that in the East a 
show of temper is of no avail, I swallowed my 
wee and argued, coolly and collectedly, with the 
soldiers. 

Soon they confessed that they had no right to 
touch either me or any animal of mine, but the 
maintained that the mule and the rider were bot 
Arabs, and that therefore I could not interfere. 

This was just what I wanted, and I solved the 
matter in a minute. I put the Arab on my horse, 
and I rode his mule. There was no question 
about it then. The guards on their own confes- 
sion could stop neither me nor my horse, and we 
rode quietly on, amidst the laughter of the men, 
to change our mounts again fifty yards past the 
custom-house. 
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A CLOSE CALL. 


HE unfortunate bather mentioned in this story 
from the London Telegraph will have many 
sympathizers. Everybody who has visited a region 
much affected by sportsmen has had occasion to 
observe with regret how easy it is for perfect in- 
competents to procure guns and ammunition, and 
how dangerous the neighborhood immediately 
becomes. 


A near-sighted sportsman strolled into a little 
hotel on the shores of Loch Carron, and complain- 


ingly said: 
“Just sen a seal, shot at it three times, and 
missed it each time.” 
At dinner, an hour later, he sat next to a tourist 
who had a bandage round his head. 
“Had an accident?” asked the sportsman. 
“Accident?” growled the other. “Attempted 
murder, you mean. I was having a bath about an 
hour ago, when some lunatic with a gun fired at 
me three times from the shore and sho pert of my 
ear off. I don’t know why such animals are 
allowed out without a license.” 
Then silence reigned supreme. 


& & 


SOME GOLF DEFINITIONS. 


ANY a person who does not like golf does 
like to make fun of it. Fortunately the game 

can stand it perfectly well, and golfers are usually 
philosophers who can stand it, too. A writer in 


the Louisville Times reports the following conver- | 


sation. 


On the terrace of a country club, overlooking a 
green dotted with sheep, a group of non-golfers 
was taking tea. 

A male non-golfer, who took his tea through a 


straw, said Bougeitaly: 
“Golf might defined as billiards gone to 


‘ass.’ 

“Spleen on the green, I’d call it,” said a female 
non-golfer. 

“Or the last flicker of the dying fire of athletics!” 
sneered a young football-player. 

“The misuse of land and language,” suggested 
a tennis champion. 

“No, no, you’re all wrong,” said a famous angler. 
“Golf is siinply a game wherein the ball lies badly 
and the player well.” 


® © 


AS ONE MAN. ; 


T was a stormy night, and the audience of Pro- 

fessor Cheatum, mind-reader and prestidigita- 
tor, was composed exclusively of men and boys. 
The lecture had begun at half past seven, and it 
was nearly an hour later when Professor Cheatum 
began his exhibition of mind-reading. 


“There is a man in this hall,” he said, gazing at 
the ceiling for inspiration, “whose mind I can read 
ike a book. He means well, is a good father 
and a kind husband; active in the church and all 
town_ affairs. He has only one fault that I can 
see—he is forgetful. 

“This very night his patient, hard-working wife 
asked him —” 

There was such a sound of seuffling and tramp- 
ing in the hall that the mind-reader paused, and 
lowered his gaze. The men were fleeing, and the 
boys were moving up toward the front. 

“It’s yeast-cake night,” cried one small boy, 
“and the store’ll be closed in ten minutes! Say, 
mister, read our minds before they get back.” 


*® © 


SCARCELY CREDIBLE. 


HE tramp looked shrewdly at Miss Sparhawk, 
and she returned his gaze with equal shrewd- 
ness, but her expression did not soften in the least. 


“You see, it’s like this, ma’am,” said the tramp, 
humbly, lowering his eyes until bes | rested on 
Miss ry oe ty congress shoes, neatly showing 
below her short skirt. “Six months ago I had a 
little home of my own, but I made an unfortunate 
marriage. My wife’s temper was such that it kept 
me in hot water all the time.” 

“M-m,” said Miss Sparhawk ésyiy. “It’s a pity 
there couldn’t have been a littie soap with it. 
Only six months ago, did you say?” 
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SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 


A speedy and economical treatment for disfiguring 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with 
Cuticura ointment, but do not rub. Wash off the oint- 
ment in five minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water 
and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning 
and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- 
cura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted humors of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usually 
affording instant relief, when all else fails. [Adv. 











“_an’ Such is Life; 
it's eight hours till breakfast- 
time — till | get another bite of 


a oe 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES” 


4a5 


The kind with the 
flavor — made of the 
best white corn. 















None genuine without 
this signature — 


























100 var. for’: 


2c. Name le 
QUAKER 8T. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


OFFER OF 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS 


Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet 
Globe Radishes, Invincible Asters, Mammoth 
Butterfly Pansies, Giant Spencer Sweet Peas. 


We will send for 10 cents our Hender- 
son Specialty Collection, consisting 
of one packet each of above varieties, 
all enclosed in a coupon envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, 
will be accepted as a 25c. cash pay-- 
ment on any order of $1.00 or over. 


In addition we will mail our 1911 
catalogue — ‘‘ Everything for the Garden.” 
This is a book of 208 pages and is the 
finest we have ever issued and con- 
tains a new feature — full cultural 


STAMP 





A REMARKABLE 


directions for flowers and vegetables. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 








T STREET, NEW YORK 








Train Your Colt 
in 8 Hours—Break Your 
Horse of Any Bad Habits 


by my simple method. I can teach you to break 
any colt in 8 hours thru my wonde: mail sys- 
tem, or break your horse 
of any bad habits, such as 
balking, kicking, shying, 
being afraid of automo- 
biles; in fact, any habit can be 
cured by my method. 

Instructions complete and simple; 
mastered in a short time with little 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 

Several of my pupils are making big money 
givi exhibitions in different cities. Others 
train horses at home, m $15 to $25 a head. 

You ican do the same. P me in tes 
ve gradua apils in every wa! n_life— 
Professional Horse "Trainers, Horse 

Riding Masters, Teams 

I have two courses—one, 









ere, ete, 

4 “How to Train a Colt to 

Drive, and Break Horses of Bad Habits’’—the other, 

*‘How to Ride and Train the Saddle Horse; Different 

Gaits and Fancy Steps.”’ 

nt J. me cond you my Free Rook on! horses, and the 
pportunities open to you. Write ay, now, while 

you think of it, for Free Book. Also tall me about 

your horse. ag 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 











“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles 
apart talk to each other by 
telephone without leaving 
their desks. 


Two wires of copper form 
the track over which the talk 
travels from point to point 
throughout the continent. 


Moving along one railroad 
at the same time are scores 
of trains carrying thousands 
of passengers. The telephone 
track must be clear from end 


to end to carry the voice of 
one customer. 


The Bell system has more 
than ten million miles of wire 
and reaches over five million 
telephones. This system is 
operated by a force of one 
hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connec- 
tions a year—twenty million 
“clear tracks” a day for the 
local and long distance com- 
munication of the American 
people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





































Granite State. The Duston Statue Deed 

is self-explanatory, and is an actual con- 
yeyance. From the records in Concord we have 
a copy which reads as follows: 


Som interesting deeds are recorded in the 


Executive Council Chamber, 
Concord, June 18, 1874. 
THE DUSTON STATUE DEED. 
His excellency the Governor laid before the 
Council the following Deed of the land upon which 
the Statue of Mrs. Hannah Duston stands: 


To His Excellency 
James A. Weston 
and to all the Governors of N. H. 


Know ye that we the underwriters, 

For reasons rightful, valid, divers, 

By deed of quitclaim do deprive us 
Of title traced 


To all our lands in the Contoocook 

However bounded, knoll or nook, 

On which that block we undertook 
Is built and based. 


A generous people, grateful, plant it, 

To the State in which it stands we grant it, 

That the tide of time may never cant it 
Nor mar nor sever. 


That pilgrims here may heed the mothers, 

That Truth and Faith and all the others 

With banners high in glorious colors, 

May stand forever. 
To witness what this deed reveals 
We’ve given our hands and set our seals. 
Witnesses: Nathaniel Bouton (L.8.) 

B. F. Prescott Eliphalet 8. Nutter (L.8.) 
Isaac K. Gage Robert B. Caverly (L.S.) 


Merrimack 8S., June 17, 1874. 

‘Then we’ve the grantors all agreed 

And true ’tis made their act and deed, 

Before me, Isaac K. Gage, 
. Justice of the Peace. 
It was voted by the honorable board that 

the foregoing deed be accepted; that it be 
spread upon the council records, recorded in 
the Registry of Deeds, and deposited in the 
Secretary of State’s office. 





William Fox of Wolfeboro is the author of 
several deeds of interest. He was a lawyer 
and noted wit. His friend, Witt De Carter, 
once did a small favor for Fox, who, in a burst 
of generous feeling, sat down and indited a 
deed to the whole of Chocorua Mountain, al- 
though not one foot of the property described 
belonged to him at the time. 

Carter never attempted to claim the property, 
but the deed was duly recorded in the register’s 
office in Carroll County, September 22, 1866, 
on page 167 of book 49. Here it is: 


Know all men, Lords, esquires and peasants, 
And know all women by these presents— 
In short, let all creation know, 

That I, Bill Fox of Wolfeboro, 

State of New Hampshire, County Carroll, 
A yeoman bald, unused to hair oil, 

In duplicate consideration 

Of good will towards my blood relation, 
And two Bear’s feet most oleaginous 
(Ungrateful let no man imagine us), 

To me in hand before enditing, 

Or ever thought of was this writing, 

(And which I, bound for land o’ Canaan, 
Will daily rub upon my cranium), 
Delivered by one Witt De Carter, 

A true descended Son of Sparta, 

And ward (a) ad litem of old Nimrod, 
The Tutelar saint of gun and ramrod— 
Of Ossipee in State aforesaid, 

And county ditto (be no more said 

Of that (b) venue for tattlers gossipy, 
Enough will tell of “righteous” Ossipee) 
Do thus remise, release, and quitclaim, 
Nor to myself henceforth one whit claim, 
So long as I am reckoned vital, 

To said De Witt all right and title 

Which I or my (c) male tail descendant, 
In gross, in common and appendant, 

Can claim or hope to claim or covet, 
While glitters gold and misers love it, 

In and unto a certain parcel 

Or piece of land (don’t deem it farce all), 
In Sam’s dominions situated 

Containing, as ’twas estimated 

By actual measurement and survey 

Of engineers (now dead with scurvy), 
Five million acres nine square perches, 
Besides the Intervals of Birches, 
Including mountains, hills and hollows, 
And bounded and described as follows, 
To wit: Begin at Whiteface School-house, 
And running tow’rds MeGaffey’s tool-house, 
Thence where two highways fork and spangle, 
Jog off upon the sin’ster angle 

To Dave Rowe’s cabin hospitable, 
Thence where the d— i you are able, 
Keeping in close perambulation 

Within the metes of Yankee nation— 
Remembering when at last you’ve done it, 
To leave off at the bounds begun at: 
Hereby both meaning and intending 
(That litigation it mayn’t end in) 

The said grantee shall be invested 

With all Chocorua granite crested, 


Whereon grim Bruin growls in glory 
From verdant base to summit hoary— 
To have and hold the same forever, 
Provided he be longest liver, 

To him, his heirs, assigns, suecessors— 








A chain of undisturbed possessors— 
With each appurtenance and privilege 
Thereto belonging—in a civil age, 
And I do covenant with said Carter, 
While earth is land and two-thirds water, 
And I am spared by rueful (d) Nemesis 
To warrant and defend the premises, 
To him and his from parchment blunder, 
And scamps under me claiming under, 
But not to warrant and defend ’em, 
When (e)Ursa Majors seek to rend ’em, 
But rightful lords and lawless squatters 
For title then to trust their trotters, 
In witness whereof, (f) super Vellum, 
I set my (g) manum et sigillum, 
Year eighteen hundred six and sixty, 
September third, O Deed, I fixed ye— 
May (h) Sirius ne’er in wrath o’erwhelm us: 
(i) Subseripsi Vulpus Gulielmus (Seal) 
Acknowledgment et ceterorum 
(j) Justitias pacisque quorum. 
Received Sept. 22, 1866, examined by 
Loammi Hardy, Recorder. 
A true Copy of Record, Attest 

James O. Gerry, Register of Deeds. 

(a) For trial in court. 

(b) Same as county. 

(c) Where property goes to male descendants and 
none other. 

(d) An avenger. 

(e) Applied to constellation “Great Bear.” 

(f) On sheepskin on which ancient deeds were 
written. 

(g) Hand and seal. 

(h) The Dog Star, supposed to have an influence 
on mortals. 

(i) I have subscribed, or written. 

(j) Justices of peace and of the quorum. A justice 
of the quorum has larger powers than a 
mere justice of the peace. A man may be 
a justice of the peace and not of the quorum, 
but a justice of the quorum must also be a 
justice of the peace. 





Perhaps none of the deeds written by Mr. 
Fox are of more interest than the deed.con- 
veying Coffin’s Island. This was written 
during the jollity of a fishing-trip, and al- 
though none of the parties to the transaction 
had any kind of title to the property, it proved 
to be a genuine conveyance. The island had 
not been charted. in the original survey, and 
no one had ever come into legal possession of 
it. By the document which Mr. Fox wrote, 
David C. Rogers gave a quitclaim deed to O. 
M. Fisher of Vermont. Mr. Fisher had the 
deed recorded, and as no one could produce a 
better title, he became the lawful owner of the 
property. 

The deed reads as follows: 


To all men by these presents be it known,— 

Or, secrecy enjoined, to woman one,— 

That I, who ’mongst my agricultural peers, 

Am “Farmer” Rogers called these many years, 

My Christian prefix being David C., 

By my respected sire bestowed on me, 

Having a “habitation and a name” 

Since first upon this mundane sphere I came, 

In Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, Carroll county, 

In full consideration of the bounty 

Of my good friend and amicable wisher, 

Of piscatorial promise, O. M. Fisher, 

Who books his name (see Belyue’s record on’t) 

As dweller at Montpelier, Vermont, 

And of Five Dollars,—erst ycleped a ““V,” 

By the said Fisher truly paid to me, 

Have quit-claimed, released, remised and do 

Remise, release, forever quit-claim to 

Grantee, his heirs, and his and their assigns 

Forever and for aye—as run these lines: 

A certain island, somewhat rough and rocky, 

In that aquatic pond called Winnipiseogee, 

Or better known by those who don’t live near it 

As the “Sweet orient smile of the Great Spirit,” 

Containing one-fourth acre, less or more, 

Some few stones’ throw from Winslow Banfield’s 
shore, 

Or Jethro Furber’s, not in any town, 

But in said Carroll county, not set down 

In William Crocker’s critical survey, 

But known as Coffin’s Island many a day: 

To have and to hold said premises remised, 

All privileges, much or little prized. 

And all appurtenances to the same, 

To said grantée, his heirs, of whatever name, 

Fisher or Fish, of high or low degree, 

And true assigns, which Fish or Fisher’s be. 

With said grantee I also covenant 





To warrant and defend (nor say I can’t) 

The same to him, each heir and assign 

*Gainst lawful claimants under me or mine. 

So let the name of Coffin buried be, 

And Fisher stand while rivers seek the sea; 

From Fisher Island may the fish-house rise, 

Its fish-crowned smoke-stack pierce the skies ; 

Its walls be cheered with ever happy faces, 

And all our, fish-lines fall in pleasant places. 

In witness whereof, without more ado, 

I have my hand and seal set hereunto, 

Upon the tenth of March’s length’ning days, 

In the first year of Presidential Hayes. 

Signed, sealed and full delivery made o’er, 

In presence of us two—as good as four. 
Stephen Durgin , David C. Rogers. 
William C. Fox 


State of New Hampshire, Carroll SS. Given 
March tenth; new style, A. D. 1877 

To me well known in person and by name, 
David C. Rogers personally came. 

And the above instrument declared to be 
His voluntary act and deed. ’Fore me, 
William C. Fox, Esquire, now as of late, 
Justice of the peace and quorum for state. 


(Seal) 
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$ ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER : 


Weighs only 7 pounds in neat leather case. 
5 Will fit into suit-case or traveling-bag. A . 
strictly up-to-date machine. Will do the 7 
heaviest work and is thoroughly durable. 

Price $50. OVER 145,000 SOLD. P 


——— TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
} 334 BOYLSTON STREE ° BOSTON, MASS. 
Free Tr tal ~< Compan ton Readers. 


rvvs ass. 














Spray Y Your 
Fruit Trees. 


New England apples excel in 
flavor those raiced in any other 
partofthe country. The 
se why the Western 

apple grower excels the 
New Englander in yield 
and beauty of his fruit is 
that he has learned 
. Why produce in- 
ferior fruitand a meagre 
crop when both q ty 
and crop can be =e 
mously increased b 


Gasoline >it. Sprayer 


This outfit consists of a 34 Horse-Power Gaso- 
line Engine mounted on a substantial truck with 
tank, tower, ad agg A rubber hose, long bom: 

sprayer handles, twin sprayers, etc. ill 
supply ten nozzles at once if desired, ata a 
sure of 200 Ibs. When not in use for spraying, 
engine can be used for sawing wood, grinding 
feed, run repair nen, ean omens *churn, or 
pump water for your pneumat tic water 
It’s time to begin spraying now. 
Send at once for circular giving complete description. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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UNIQUE NEW HAMPSHIRE DEEDS 
“AND TITLES 


AKE MONEY by selling Tompkins’ Waterproof 
Shoe Oil. 20% commission. First 500 receive extra 
premium. Apply to P. N. TOMPKINS, Stonington, Maine 








Neuralgia 


Torturing, nerve-rack- 
ing, head-splitting neur- 
algia! If you have had 
it and have tried every- 
thing under the sun to 
stop it and couldn't, you 
will appreciate 


Painadine 


Brush it on and the pain is gone. 

It is wonderful in its quick, soothing relief. 
Does not discolor the skin. If you're subject 
to neuralgia, buy a package of Painadine to- 
day and be ready for it. 

25c. at leading druggists or by mail post-paid. 
The John W. M. Clark Co., Sole Props., Athol, Mass. 














a “KING OF PAIN™ J 


FOR RHEUMATISM | 








Four years ago I was taken with rhoussation and for 
three years I could not do any work at all But for the 
last _—, since using Minard’s Liniment, ton able to | 
do all my housework. I wish thas ores one knew the 
worth of this Liniment as do Rs. EMMA B, 
WILLIAMS, 62 Sawyer Street, Hosten. 
MINARD’S LINIMENT is clean to 
use, aromatic and agreeable. Splen- 
did for Chest Pains, Sore Throat, 
Neuralgia, Lameness, Sore Feet and 
Hands, Sprains and Bruises. 
FREE Send pame. and -— to MINARD’S 
LINIME -» SOUTH FRAM- 
INGHAM, MAss., for Liberal Trial Bottle. 


GREGORY’S HONEST 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 

We will send you these ten ages of Gregory’s 

Honest Sass Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin. 
nts wo! for 25 cents 

pkg. Aster, Greseey’s Special Fancy Mixture, . . 16c. 
pkg. Pansy, Gregory’s Special Fancy Mixture, . 15c. 
pks. Coreopsis, Gregory’ + Special! ancy Mixture, @5c. 

ik 












g- Poppy, Gregory’s Faney Double Mixed Aaweals, 10c. 
g- Mignonette, Gregory’s Large Flowering,very rich 1c. 
Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, 1c. 
nia, e Finest Hybrid Mixture, . 15c. 
Candytuft, Sooners Finest Mixed, . . « 
Nasturtium, Dwarf, Finest Mixed, . . .« 
Sweet Peas, a Choice Mixed, . . . 
10 packages sent for 25e in coin, 
Our 1911 Catal more 
pe! illusteated than ever, 
ust out. Acopy to you for 
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For snowy weather, to be dry shod, 
wear four buckle Arctics. But 
Arctics are different. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
kind that wear. Ask for 


BEACON ksi FALLS 


ARCTICS. 


Look at the heavy Gum Toe Cap. 
See the "Samson" Extension Heel. 
Then wear them. The Cross on 
every pair insures satisfaction to you. 
If you cannot buy Beacon Falls Arctics of 


your ler, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., 
New York. Chicago. Boston. 











! WATER SUPPLY | 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 














pS ——_____,_, 
Tank located 
in cellar. 4 
Pressure 60 o Me 
pounds. A, 7 9 NY 
#.— ——______._:; 
Furnished with 


Hand,Gasoline, 
Windmill 
or Electric 


Pump. 
SOw Ine 
LUN TNO Am 
The best SSURE TANK 
re 
protection. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue “D.” Let our Engineers 













ine askin; 
3.3.04 H. GREGORY & 4 Son, 
TOOEIm St., Marb' 









figure out your needs. 


L LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. J 
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ROLLMAN FOOD 
CHOPPER 
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Aad 
FOUR CUTTERS 


bare. 
you can see when it is clean. 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,’’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat a minute. 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 
book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
Not only is it easy to clean, but 
It quickly 


Four steel cutters, differ- 


Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


RFFFFSFSSSSFFFSFSTSSFTSFFSSSFFSSE SSS SFFTSSSFSSTTTSE SFT STS TSF 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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UST the best chocolates you 
ever tasted. Every dainty 
morsel a study in cunningly 

blended flavors—every piece ap- 
petizing, satisfying, never cloying. 

Enough sugar in the enticing brown 

chocolate covers to bring out the right 
aromatic chocolate twang—tones 
up the palate—makes it ask for 


more as long as there's a bit 
left in the box. 


If you don’t know Spar- 
rows Empress Chocolates 
you owe it to your apprecia- 
tion of good things to get 
acquainted at once. A revela- 
tion to the sweets lover who 
tries them for the first time—a 
welcome delight ever thereafter. 










jar TrOW<S- 


feeeaes Clana: Chocolates 







BOSTON CONFECTIONERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Indifferent sweets cost just as much as 
Sparrow's Empress Chocolates—do not 
satisfy your palate—do the dealer no credit. 


Dealers are learning the bread-and- 
butter philosophy of this, too. Building 
up more chocolates trade with discrimina- 
ting buyers than they ever thought possi- 

ble — selling Sparrows Empress 
Chocolates regularly to thousands 
of people who “never cared for 
sweets’ or “couldn't eat 
chocolates” before. 


Most first-class confectioners and 
druggists have them nowadays. So 
don’t let the first one you run across put 
you off with something else he happens 
to have on hand—there’s no reason why 

you should relieve him of out-of-date 

stock. And you'll never learn how good 
chocolates can be if you don’t insist on the 
Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates. 


Packed in distinctive boxes that keep out summer’s 
heat and humidity, mountain and seashore dampness. 




















